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Sermons in Summer 
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THE ROMANCE OF MODERN LIFE. 

There sat in a window a certain young man named Euty- 
chus, being fallen into a deep sleep; and as Paul was 
long preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell down 
from the third loft, and was taken up dead. — Acts xx, 9. 

Hebe is given a brief but vivid glimpse of 
a service of the primitive Church. Little of 
the pomp and ceremony of later ecclesiastical 
life appears. It is not amid the dim aisles of 
some imposing cathedral that the Christians 
of Troas gather to celebrate the Sacred Mys- 
teries and to hear the word of God from the 
lips of S. Paul, greatest of missionary apos- 
tles. The hoary ruins of the city of Troas 
show how much its architectural magnificence 
was built upon other than Christian founda- 
tions. Fragments of colossal masonry that 
belonged to baths and theatres still loom 
from the site of Troas over the ^gean sea, 
and the waves of the ocean for a thousand 
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years have sported there amid granite 
colimins torn from the vast arches of ruined 
temples. These memorials of ancient splen- 
dor serve to throw into relief the humble sim- 
plicity of the shrines of primitive Christian- 
ity. 

In the midst of this city of palaces and tem- 
ples the Christian disciples are huddled to- 
gether in the upper room, probably of some 
private dwelling. The ship which is to carry 
S. Paul to Jerusalem rocks in the harbor. The 
prospect of his departure has brought every 
Christian in Troas to the place of meeting, to 
receive Holy Communion at his hands and to 
hear his final words. The night is dark, for 
three weeks have not elapsed since the Pass- 
over feast, when the moon was full. The at- 
mosphere of the upper room is hot and 
stifling. There is added to the intense heat 
of the evening not only the sweltering of the 
crowd that chokes the entrances and win- 
dows, but the reeking of many lights that 
are set about for illumination and ceremonial 
use. 



Every preacher who has attempted to ad- 
dress a congregation on a hot summer day, 
and every member of a congregation who 
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has attempted to listen under such condi- 
tions, can realize that there is no sort of ordi- 
nary discomfort which renders more difficult 
the effort of commanding or giving sustained 
attention. 

S. Paul is preaching earnestly, and, in the 
fervor of his enthusiasm, thinks not of heat, 
or discomfort, or the lateness of the hour, or 
of the length of his discourse. 

Many preachers prolong their sermons be- 
yond what they intend, partly because it is 
easier to expand one's thoughts than to state 
them concisely, but chiefly because time 
passes with such incredible swiftness to one 
who speais of what interests himself. As 
the seven years which Jacob served for 
Bachel seemed unto him but a few days, for 
the love he had to her, so the discourse which 
sometimes wearies the congregation by its 
prolixity seems to the preacher to occupy but 
a few moments, because of the love he has for 
his subject. 



It is fair to assume, however, that 
S. Paul holds the close att^ention of his 
congregation, with the single exception 
of this young man named EutychuSi 
who sits in a window where the lat- 
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tice, overlookiiig the courtyard, is open for 
air. There is a descriptive exactness in 
the tense of the Greek verbs in the narrative 
that brings this young man vividly before us. 
As S. Paul continues long in preaching, the 
young man 's head begins to droop, the words 
of the sermon grow indistinct and drowsy, 
his body relaxes, his head sinks low upon his 
breast ; — suddenly he lurches and falls head- 
long from the window into the courtyard be- 
low. 

The congregation is thrown into confusion. 
Some rush down the outer stairs into the 
courtyard. Eutychus lies there, apparently 
killed by the fall. But S. Paul hastens to the 
spot, flings aside the crowd, throws his arms 
about the young man, and cries, ** Trouble 
not yourselves. For his life is in him ! ' ' 



There is perhaps no person mentioned in 
the New Testament who has so singular a 
claim for distinction as Eutychus, since the 
one thing we learn of him is that he went to 
sleep while S. Paul was preaching. Judas 
was a traitor, and Ananias was a liar, and 
Stephen was a hero, and Peter was a prince 
of apostles. Such claims to fame and infamy 
are comprehensible. But the name of this 

8 
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man is preserved for nearly two thousand 
years, who went to hear S. Paul, and in the 
discourse of one of the most flaming and 
dominant personalities of all human history 
was so little interested that he fell asleep. 

S. Paul was a man who universally stirred 
either the most intense devotion, or the most 
implacable hostility. The jailer who im- 
prisoned S. Paul at Philippi heard him speak, 
and fell at his feet a suppliant ; the people at 
Lystra heard him speak, and brought oxen 
and garlands to do sacrifice unto him, believ- 
ing him to be one of the gods ; Felix the gov- 
ernor heard him speak, and trembled upon 
his throne ; the mob at Jerusalem heard him 
speak, and cast off their clothes, threw dust 
in the air, and cried, ^^Away with such a fel- 
low from the earth, for it is not fit that he 
should live ! ' ' Nero heard him speak, and had 
him put to death by the sword. 

But Eutychus heard him speak, and went 
fast asleep. 

Eutychus was a man whose purpose and 
profession were Christian, else he would not 
have been attracted by that gathering of 
Christians in Troas. But he was lacking in 
Christian enthusiasm, else he could not have 
fallen asleep, despite adverse conditions. 
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while listening to the foremost Christian hero 
of his time. He stands as a type of conven- 
tional Christian, who if he does little evil, 
does very little good. He is unenthusiastic, 
lukewarm. He is a Laodicean. Dante dis- 
covers such a type in his Inferno : 

This miserable measure the wretched souls maintain. 
Of those who lived apart from infamy or praise; 
Mingled are they with that caitiff choir of angels. 
Who were not rebels, nor holding faith to God, 
But lived all for themselves. 

To be not less glorious, the heavens chased them out. 
Nor doth the depth of Hell receive such shades 
Because the damned would have some glory from them. 

As we look back through the vista of 
centuries to the conquests of S. Paul and 
his companions, they appear among the most 
romantic exploits of Christian heroism. But 
we can perhaps realize, in recalling the ac- 
tual scene at Troas, that to a man like Euty- 
chus the whole thing was most unromantic. 
A hot, upper room crowded with perspiring 
people, and a converted Pharisee talking for 
hours about the conquest of the world! 
Where was the romance in that? 



As Eutychus looked at the things of his 
day, so, perhaps, we are tempted to look at 
ours. The romance is always of yesterday. 



lO 
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Today lacks the picturesque touch that stirs 
enthusiasms, and high resolves, and noble 
sacrifices. When you stand in a gallery of 
old portraits — ^knights in armor, ladies be- 
dizened in head-dresses of long ago — the ro- 
mantic spirit is stirred within you, and you 
muse fondly of the part in life that these 
men and women played amid the pleasing 
quaintnesses of antiquity. How rich was their 
life in the poetry and adventure that inflame 
enthusiasms and make it glorious to be alive ! 
Yet, if such portraits could speak, they would 
say to us : * ^ Our life appears to you antique ; 
to us it was modern: to you it is full of 
poetry; to us it was practical: to you it is 
romantic; to us it was comimonplace : some of 
the bitter problems of your day had their 
origin through our failure to recognize the 
interest and importance of forces that devel- 
oped before our very eyes. ' ' 

So it may be, perhaps, that a future gen- 
eration will marvel at us, that we have not 
recognized the romance of our everyday sur- 
roundings, that we have not addressed our- 
selves with more enthusiasm to the problems 
that loom in the foreground of our daily life. 
We shall appear, perhaps, as Eutychus, who 
went to sleep while a spirit was abroad that 

II 
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was about to change the current of history 
and to alter the face of the world. 

We need to develop a kind of idealism 
which refuses to assign different spheres to 
romance and to modern interests, but recog- 
nizes that just so far as modem life is creat- 
ing a new world, and is tireless and venture- 
some and unconquerable, it is permeated 
with the spirit of romance. 



It was a son of this Church and parish who 
first revealed the romantic possibilities of 
American life. James Fenimore Cooper 
was the first of men to perceive that 
the pioneer life in America was as 
full of romance as the exploits of the 
ancient Greeks of which Homer sang, or 
the adventures of armored knights, who 
made the Middle Ages glorious with spears 
and banners and minstrelsy. To the com- 
mon view nothing was more sordid than 
the rude life of our American forefathers, 
with its dirty log cabins, its squalid tasks, 
and its contact, hostile and friendly, with fil- 
thy savages. But Cooper touched this life 
with a magic that transfigured it, and re- 
vealed its splendor. All the world recognized 
that in his works of fiction a new truth had 
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been disclosed. His tales were translated 
into the languages of Europe, and Cooper has 
won historic fame as the discoverer of 
American romance. 



Bomance is always a discovery. It is the 
mission of the greatest poets to reveal to us 
the power of romance, not in the dead past, 
but in the things that be. What Cooper did 
for the pioneers, Eudyard Kipling has done 
with even greater artistry, for modem life. 
He has shown us that steam-engines are ro- 
mantic, and whirring dynamos, and thunder- 
ing locomotives. What can compare with the 
romance of the bridge-building which Kipling 
describes, and tunnelling, and track-laying, 
and the grappling of engineers with problems 
so intricate that brawny men break down and 
sob like children in their solution I 

It is important to the maintenance of ideal- 
ism in modern life that the romantic spirit be 
preserved, with its elements of courage and 
chivalry, and its demand upon the self-sacri- 
fice of the individual to the triumph of great 
and sacred causes. War, as Prof. James once 
said, is the romance of history, and since war 
is a gradually diminishing force in civilized 
life, there perish also the heroic qualities 
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which war develops in mankind unless we 
can somehow discover them anew in the pur- 
suits of peace. 



The great heresy of modern Uf e is the be- 
lief that success means the success of the in- 
dividual. The one thing too commonly as- 
sumed is that you cannot expect a man ac- 
tually to risk his promotion or prosperity out 
of devotion to a mere ideal. Such is not the 
spirit of romanticism. It is as if there should 
be a fair maiden chained in yonder castle, and 
here an armored knight who says, * * There is 
an exceeding fierce dragon in the castle 
keep, and while I would fain rescue the 
maiden, it would too greatly endanger my 
life.'* Or here is a soldier upon the battle- 
field who says, ** Captain, I would have cap- 
tured the flag, as you conmianded, but some 
of the enemy with loaded guns were there, 
and I feared that I should risk my skin ! ' ' 
Truly we should re-write all our romances 
to discover such sentiments as these! 

Yet do we not hear exactly the same thing 
in the life of today? Here is a business man 
who declares that the whole modem system is 
rotten, **but,'' he says, ** while I should like 
to keep my hands clean, if I don't pay graft 
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and resort to sharp methods like the rest, I 
shall surely fail. ' ' The knight and the dragon 1 
Here is a politician who says, **It is all very 
well to talk about righteousness in politics, 
and I am for it, but if I don^t agree to cer- 
tain unpleasant things and close my eyes to 
certain other things, there are influences that 
will put an end to my political career/' The 
soldier and the flag! Here is a minister of 
the Gospel who says, or perhaps only whis- 
pers to himself, **I ought to be a pastor of 
the poor, but if I don't please certain people 
I can't get the money to run the church." 
Christ and Satan on the mountain topi 



This is the tragedy of modem enterprise, 
with each man assuming that you cannot 
possibly expect him to fail, if he must, for 
the sake of some nobler triumph, each assert- 
ing that he, poor, pygmy individual, must 
win his little personal success in the vast on- 
ward and upward movement of the ages ! 

As battles are won, and truths are vindi- 
cated, and nations are glorified, through the 
blood of the men who risk all upon the issue, 
so ithe religious, and civic, and commercial, 
and industrial life of today waits for men 
who are willing to go down into the dark of 
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failure for the establishment of principles 
more important and lasting than their own 
success. 

Every man who fails in public life merely 
because of his honesty makes it a little more 
difficult for the next man to succeed by means 
of dishonesty. Every man who fails in busi- 
ness merely because of his incorruptibility 
hastens the day when none shall dare succeed 
by corrupt methods. The fame of such fail- 
ures would ultimately compass the ruin of 
dishonorable success. The story of such fail- 
ures would be incomparably more brilUant in 
splendid recklessness and courage than all 
the annals of knightly chivalry, or pioneer 
bravery, or military conquest. To carry 
such failures to their logical conclusion would 
be to write the most thrilling chapter in the 
romance of humankind. 



The greatest of all romances is found in 
the eternal truth of the Christian religion, 
which shows the God of the Universe Him- 
self entering the lists for the glory of His 
Kingdom and the salvation of the world. 
Nothing that the romantic imagination can 
conceive is so wonderful as the truth of the 
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sacrifice of the Son of God upon the Cross, 
and the splendor of that shameful death. 

If we have not been fully alive until now 
to the claims of Christian privilege, let us 
pray that some genuine apostolic fervor may 
awaken us, as S. Paul raised Eutychus to life, 
to seize the possibilities of romantic adven- 
ture in the Church, and in our home, and in 
our vocation. 



II. 



NATUEE AND GRACE. 

Unto every one of us is given grace according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ. — Ephesians iv^ 7. 

One is impressed by the bravery of the 
Uttle company of men who fought the first 
battles of Christianity in apostolic days, with 
all the odds of the world against them. 
Among them there was a man who was orig- 
inally a coward. When you speak of S. Mark, 
you remember that his symbol is a Lion, and 
that his name stands high upon the roll of 
mighty Christian heroes. But he was not al- 
ways a hero. He was not of the stuff of which 
heroes are usually made. Nothing but the 
grace of God made hun a Lion. 

Li the glimpses given of his early life both 
tradition and Bible history unite in repre- 
senting S. Mark as on the run from some post 
of danger. He will make no high ventures. 
He will face no great peril. He will stake no 
great issue upon faith in a friend. When 
our Lord, in the discourse at Capernaum, 
declared that His followers should eat His 
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flesh and drink His blood, many of His dis- 
ciples stumbled at the mystery of the saying, 
and would not wait for the explanation. 
They went back and walked no more with 
Him. Of these, tradition says, was S. Mark. 
On the night of the betrayal of Christ there 
was a young man, not with the disciples, who 
witnessed the arrest in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, and who, when the Jewish servants 
of the High Priest laid hold upon him, left 
his garment in their hands, and fled away 
naked through the darkness. This, there is 
good reason to conjecture, was S. Mark. 
Some years afterward, when his cousin Bar- 
nabas, with S. Paul, took him upon a mis- 
sionary journey, S. Mark became terror- 
stricken at the dangers of the enterprise, and 
turning his back upon perils of floods and 
robbers in the wilds of Pamphylia, fled to his 
home in Jerusalem. 



The mother of S. Mark was a woman of 
wealth in Jerusalem. She had a house large 
enough to be used for the gatherings of the 
Christian disciples, whose cause she had es- 
poused. It is not unlikely that her house was 
the one, having the large, upper room, in 
which Christ ate the Last Supper with His 
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friends, and instituted the Holy Commun- 
ion. In the house of Mark's mother, at any 
rate, S. Peter was often a guest of honor, and 
when the storm of persecution burst upon the 
Christians of Jerusalem, always they found 
refuge in this home. 

S. Mark's mother, therefore, was a dis- 
tinctly courageous woman. By making her 
house a center of resort for Christians she 
put her very life in constant jeopardy. Cer- 
tainly S. Mark did not inherit his timidity 
from this valiant mother. But, since tem- 
perament is often hereditary, it is not un- 
likely that he derived from his father a some- 
what shrinking and timorous disposition. If 
the father were living at the time, it is signifi- 
cant that no mention of him is made in the 
sacred narrative. The mother is the bold 
and aggressive spirit of the household. 

There is early evidence of the fact that S. 
Mark suffered from some physical deformity. 
It was remembered in Rome that he used to 
be called, **Mark, the stump-fingered," or 
**Mark, the cripple." 



So we have the picture of this young man, 
not naturally strong either in body or spirit, 
brought up amid luxury at the home of his 
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mother in Jerusalem, pampered by her, per- 
haps, as to the sons of heroic women not sel- 
dom happens, shielded from danger by her, 
while she conspired with Peter, the Bock- 
Man, and James and John, the Sons of Thun- 
der, at secret meetings in the upper room, for 
the conquest of the world in the strange new 
name of Jesus ! 

It is here that Mark falls under the spell 
of S. Peter, and roused from his luxury and 
inactivity by the prince of Apostles, deter- 
mines to give his life to the Christian calling. 
It seems no great gain to the new faith that 
this young man becomes a Christian. He is 
not inured to hardships, like S. Peter, by the 
storms of Galilee. He is not the man, like 
S. Stephen, to spread the faith of Christ by 
submitting to the cruel death of martyrdom. 
He is not the man, like S. John, to brave mobs 
in the city streets. In the first great test of 
his faith he miserably fails, and returns in 
defeat from the rigors and perils of the mis- 
sionary field to the comforts of his mother's 
home. His cousin Barnabas mourns his loss, 
and S. Paul, who has no patience with timid- 
ity, gives him up as a hopeless craven. 

But watch this man, as he groans beneath 
the shame of his defeat, and you will see the 
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great, eternal miracle of Christianity 1 There 
comes slowly into his life a power that 
changes and renews his character. He ac- 
quires a new force that counteracts his hered- 
itary fear. He gains a grip that flings back the 
deadly coil of circumstance. He who dared 
not accompany S. Paul amid the dangers of 
Pamphylia proves worthy of a second trial, 
and the time arrives when throughout Asia 
Minor he becomes famous as a leader of mis- 
sionary expeditions of his own. There comes 
a day when S. Paul, who had rejected Mark 
as a poltroon, writes from his prison at Rome 
to Timothy begging him to bring Mark with 
him. ''For he,'' says S. Paul, '4s profitable 
to me for the ministry.'' 

It is S. Mark who becomes the favorite 
companion of the fiery S. Peter, accompanies 
him in Rome, undaunted by the persecutions 
of Nero, stands by him during his martrydom, 
and when Nero's sword has fallen, continues 
in Rome amid the storm, to write, from his 
memory of S. Peter 's reminiscences, the Gos- 
pel which bears the name of Mark. It is S. 
Mark who courageously meets his death, at 
last, dragged by a mob over the stones of the 
streets of Alexandria. Not without cause 
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has the Lion been emblazoned as the symbol 
of S.Mark! 



We are by nature the victuns of heredity 
and circumstance. That is the modem phras- 
ing of a truth that Christianity has recog- 
nized during many hundreds of years. Theo- 
logical doctrine has it that we struggle 
against original sin, and the world, and the 
flesh, and the devil. The tendency of modem 
thought is to repudiate the theological doc- 
trine, and to say that we struggle against 
heredity and environment. In effect this is 
precisely the same thing. It gives a more 
sophisticated expression to a truth that the 
Church has all along maintained. No truth 
is better established by the actual experience 
of human life and the consciousness of the 
individual soul. 

You are the product of forces that galvan- 
ize through a long chain of ancestral lineage. 
You are in the grip of circumstances that 
have been in the making through all eternity. 
When Babylon was at the zenith of its glory, 
some direct ancestor of yours was living and 
plajdng his part upon the stage of the world, 
and helping to determine what you should be. 
While Christ was dying on the Cross, some 
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ancestor of yonrs was plying his trade 
in the life of some ancient city, or shout- 
ing for the battle in some distant jungle. 
When Charles the Great built his empire, an 
ancestor of yours was somewhere building 
you. Self evident truth, but how strange to 
think on! 

And the circumstance of life! How little 
you had in the making of it. It was ready for 
you here when you arrived, like the mould 
prepared for the fresh molten metal. The 
great adventure of life, as Chesterton says, 
is being bom. That determined everything. 
Where? When? In what circumstance? 
Under what influence? 

Heredity. Environment. A force pushes 
you here from beyond. Other forces encircle 
you and shape you from around. What else 
can you be but what you are? 

It is a great delight to fathers and mothers 
to see in the faces of their children the minia- 
ture likenesses of their own. But it is a ter- 
rible awakening when you begin to discover 
in your child not only the likeness of your 
feature, but the reproduction of your fault, 
the image of your sins, the germ of your own 
evil tendencies. There is unutterable woe in 
the thought that you have brought this pure 
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being into the world to develop into a replica 
of your unworthy self, to be bound through 
life to toil in the treadmill which you, by the 
failings of your life, have inevitably pre- 
pared. **Poor child, '^ the father cries, **you 
are beating against the bars of an iron neces- 
sity, and I, who would set you free, have 
built your prison in days that are beyond re- 
call!'^ How many a parent thus groans 
within himself, while he storms at the vicious- 
ness of his son, or scolds at the waywardness 
of his daughter ! 



Now the Christian faith, alone of all the re- 
ligions by which man has sought to approach 
God, holds the answer to this problem of 
heredity, and the problem of circumstance. 
Other religions have upheld high standards, 
but none other has professed to give power to 
move toward them. **The law was given by 
Moses,'* says S. John, arid he might have 
added the names of other great religious 
leaders, **but grace, '* he says, '*came by Je- 
sus Christ. '* The Church which Christ 
founded differs from all other institutions 
in the world in its claim to be the dispenser 
of grace, the giver of a power which helps 
men to advance toward the ideals which it up- 
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holds. The Church admits, nay, she asserts it 
to be true, that man by nature is altogether 
fixed in the grip of heredity and in the clutch 
of circumstance. Christ claims to give a new 
force of heredity, a new birth. **Ye must be 
bom again.'' He claims authority to bestow 
upon human nature a new strength, greater 
than the power of circumstance. ** Abide in 
Me, " * ' Without Me ye can do nothing. ' ' The 
Christian faith does not deny the strength of 
the forces which seem to drive us toward 
evil. But it asserts the actual existence of 
grace, a force through Jesus Christ, greater 
than all the powers of evil. ** Where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound. ' ' 

S. Paul seems to have been keenly con- 
scious of the evil in his nature, of his own 
helplessness to combat it, and yet alive to the 
sense of a new power of grace through Christ 
which gave him victory. '*The good that I 
would, I do not, ' ' he says, * * but the evil which 
I would not, that I do. * * * I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members. 
wretched man that I am," he cries, **who 
shall deliver me from this body of death!'' 
And then he learns to say in deep humility, 
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when he has conquered himself, ^^By the 
grace of God, I am what I am," and ^^I can 
do all things through Christ which stxength- 
eneth me. ' ' 



This is the real miracle of Christianity. 
With all the sins laid to its charge, with all 
the failures and shocking hypocrisies of in- 
dividuals, it has continually renewed life and 
transformed character. One must be deeply 
prejudiced against the Middle Ages that con- 
nect the apostolic days with our own who 
does not recognize in them a brilliant stream 
of genuine Christian life that shines forth 
through the darkness. And the amazing 
thing is that, in those ages, the growth of 
Christian living persisted, when the whole 
force of what we call heredity was set against 
it. The best minds, the best morals, the finest 
flower of Christianity, during that period, 
were cloistered within the walls of friaries 
and nunneries, and commanded never to re- 
produce their kind. But the law of grace de- 
fied the law of heredity from age to age, and 
out of the common clay kept on producing 
ever new flowers of Christian living. 

The law of grace abounds here in the 
Church today. It is inconsistent to accept the 
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supreme mystery of the Incarnation, to be- 
lieve that Qtod became Man, to believe that the 
God-Man died upon the Cross for us, and to 
repudiate the consequent mystery of actual 
grace flowing from His Cross, through the 
Church which He established. 

Yes, it is true ! Grace is given in answer to 
prayer and in the doing of good works in the 
name of Christ. Grace is actually given in 
the Sacraments of the Church. Grace is given 
in Holy Baptism, a new birth to conquer the 
force of heredity. Grace is given in Confirma- 
tion, the seven-fold gift of the Holy Ghost, 
to arm men against the evil circumstance of 
life. Grace is given in Holy Matrimony, to 
hold men and women true to solemn vows. 
Grace is given in Holy Communion, by which 
through many failures, men are strengthened 
for the battle of the world. 

Only let us be humble, and earnest, and sin- 
cere, in receiving these great gifts, and the 
coward becomes brave, the angry becomes 
meek, the lecher conquers his passion, the 
miser becomes generous, the sot becomes 
sober, the sloth becomes diligent, and we 
press on toward the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
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CONCEENING LIARS. 

Peter Baid, Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine heart 
to lie to the Holy Ghost? — ^Aors v, 3. 

We leam that there were at least two no- 
torious liars in the very first Christian con- 
gregation. It was in the days of the Apos- 
tles, in the primitive Church, in that period 
to which we point as the period of perfection, 
when many of the church members were men 
who had walked the fields of Galilee in the 
companionship of Jesus Christ. But the 
Church seems to have included then, as it in- 
cludes today, all kinds of men, with every type 
of mind, and men and women possessing vari- 
ous vital weaknesses. We see not only S. 
Peter and S. Paul, ready to die rather than 
not proclaim the truth. We see also Ananias 
and Sapphira, liars both, grovelling before 
the Apostles, and attempting by hypocritical 
falsehoods to gain a reputation for extraordi- 
nary sanctity and piety. 

The judgment of God falls upon the liars 
and strikes them dead, with the lie upon their 
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lips, at the feet of the Apostles. The modern 
reader is likely to be shocked by this terrible 
scene. He thinks sudden death for lying too 
harsh and extreme a punishment to be visited 
upon men by a God of Love. But if God 
should strike dead the liars of today, in mod- 
ern life, perhaps we should more deeply real- 
ize today the awfulness of the sin of false- 
hood. 

There was a practical reason why, in the 
early Christian conamunity, the liar was vis- 
ited with swift and dreadful punishment. 
For this small Christian community in Jeru- 
salem was to win the world for the Christian 
faith. It did win the world for the Christian 
faith. But while it was the living power of 
the faith in Jesus Christ that gave the Chris- 
tian message its original impetus, it never 
would have carried far if the primitive church 
conamunity had tolerated lying, and if the 
messengers of Gospel txuth had been known 
to be liars in their everyday life. It was 
owing to the Christian life and example of 
its disciples, quite as much as to the power 
of the dogmatic truths, that the Church 
touched the whole European world of its 
time, within two centuries after its founda- 
tion. It increased the moral renown of 
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the primitive Church that the first professed 
Christian to utter a lie was struck dead on 
the spot 



No liar can find any comfort in the New 
Testament. Our Blessed Lord Himself so 
loathes and hates a lie that he names untruth- 
fulness as characteristic of the Devil, the 
very incarnation of evil; he is the chief liar 
and the father of lies. In the Book of 
Eevelation, ^^ whosoever loveth and maketh 
a lie'* is put in the same class with those 
guilty of the most foul and bestial sins. Such 
are shut out from the heavenly city. Their 
doom is torment and final annihilation. 
'^AU liars shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone, which 
is the second death." You cannot escape 
from the force of these words by saying that 
they are merely figurative. Grant that they 
are figurative, they are figures of some awful 
reality. 

The New Testament has no distinction to 
make between big lies and little lies, no dif- 
ferences between lies of great consequence 
and lies of small consequence. It is not the 
consequence of untruth, but the falseness 
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itself that defiles the immortal soul of the liar, 
and insults the majesty of the God of Truth. 
When you consider the tragedy of Ananias 
it was not that his lie was especially harmful 
in itself. None would have lost anything by 
it. Nobody's reputation would have suf- 
fered. It was a silly bit of vanity concocted 
with his wife, to win for them a reputation 
for pious generosity. It was a lie, but not 
the kind of lie that works the greatest dam- 
age. But that was not the point. The false- 
ness of a lie, whether it be a big lie or a little 
lie, inoculates the soul with disease. It is the 
most insidious of all diseases. For a man tells 
his lie and gains his point by it ; no one is the 
wiser; the sky is as clear as ever; God does 
not strike him dead; there are no conse- 
quences at all, he thinks. So, when occasion 
arises, he tells another falsehood; it may be 
a great one or a slight one. But the disease 
is at work. 



'*Sin has many tools," says Dr. Holmes, 
^^but a lie is the handle that fits them all.*' 
That falsehood undermines the soul is not 
more clearly the teaching of theology than 
of actual experience among men. There is 
hope for a man whose sin is drunkenness. 
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There is hope for the thief. There is hope 
for the adulterer. But when you find a man 
who habitually lies, you have a case where 
the whole fibre of the moral nature has be- 
gun to rot away. There is nothing upon 
which to build. With God all things are pos- 
sible, and the liar, if he turn, may yet be 
saved ; but the penitent upon the cross, whose 
salvation represents the wideness of God's 
mercy, was a thief; we are not told that he 
was a liar. Truth is so fundamental to the 
nature which God created in His own image 
that it can never be violated without an in- 
ner moral disaster that is all the more dan- 
gerous in being silent and imperceptible. 



To what purpose is falsehood? There is 
a certain kind of falsehood which appears to 
be without purpose, a merely aimless indul- 
gence in romance sometimes observed in 
children, and in adults sadly characteristic, 
in some cases, of an incipient form of insan- 
ity. In children it is to be guided aright ; in 
grown persons it is to be pitied, with a pos- 
sible reference to the madhouse. It is not 
necessarily vicious, and is often harmless. 

The danger enters with the lie, great or 
small, which is told for a purpose. Some- 
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times it is to gain an advantage, as when a 
merchant misrepresents his goods; or with 
malice, as when one blackens the reputation 
of a rival ; or with design, as when one pro- 
poses a fraud. 

Never shall we have a Christian standard 
in everyday life until all Christian business 
men are ready to lose sales rather than mis- 
represent, willing to be overcome by rivals 
rather than match them with lies, deter- 
mined to close up shop and dig in the street 
rather than countenance fraud. To say that 
a Christian gentleman must resort to devious 
practices because rivals do this, or because 
modem business methods are thus and so, is 
to make a humbug of Christianity. The Bible 
proverb says, '*A poor man is better than a 
liar.'' 

Oftentimes falsehood is employed for a dif- 
ferent purpose. It is a shift to escape pun- 
ishment, an attempt to evade consequences, 
an artifice to cover up the tracks of sin, a 
fear to face out the truth. Such uses of 
falsehood are always the subterfuge of the 
coward. And here it is our supreme duty 
to realize and to impress upon our children, 
upon the young souls yet remaining plastic, 
the eternal fact that no punishment, no retri- 
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bution, no unwelcome truth, is by any means 
so awful as the lie by which one seeks to pur- 
chase his impunity. The sting of the punish- 
ment will pass away; we can go unharmed 
through the pain of retribution ; we can out- 
live the shame of being found out in our sin ; 
but the lie works an everlasting damage to 
the soul that God has given you, and except it 
be atoned for and acknowledged, will mark 
that soul until the day of doom. 



Every falsehood is a mean theft from man- 
kind 's treasury of truth. If you tell a lie to- 
day the probability is that it will be believed. 
It will be taken at its face value. Why? 
Because in fact all men are not liars. Most 
men in most cases speak truth. The com- 
mon truth speaking of today is partly an in- 
heritance from the men in each generation 
who have told the truth in spite of conse- 
quences, men who in every age have died 
that they might bear witness to the truth. 
It is by this noble effort of the ages that the 
majority of men today speak truth rather 
than lies. 

Now the man who tells a falsehood today 
is a parasite upon this body of truth.^ He 

^William Dewitt Hyde 
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sneaks under cover of this great mantle of 
truth when he tells his lie. For if all men 
were liars no one would believe his lie. Ly- 
ing would cease to be any advantage. The lie 
is useful to the cheat and coward only be- 
cause he preys upon the reputation of truth- 
ful men. 



Well, there is always someone who raises 
the question, **Is not a lie sometimes justi- 
fiable ? Are there not certain extreme and ex- 
ceptional cases in which a lie becomes the 
necessary virtue?** This is not a new ques- 
tion. You can find it dealt with at great 
length in the most dusty tomes of a /theolog- 
ical library, under the head of casuistry. 
Casuistry is the branch of moral science that 
deals with those particular cases of con- 
science which seem to constitute exceptions 
to general law. If you should glance into one 
of these medieval books of casuistry you 
would be amazed at the hair-splitting and 
juggling by which a lie is in certain cases 
justified. It is because of this that the word 
*' casuist" has come to have a bad sense in 
modern speech, and indicates one who seeks 
to evade plain truth, and to squirm out of 
moral pitfalls by a confusion of right and 
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wrong, the premeditation of possible ex- 
cuses for lying is no fit study for an honest 
man. It is a maxim among lawyers that 
**hard cases make bad law." The virtue or 
justice of a law is not to be judged by the 
hardship which it effects in extreme and 
difficult particular cases. 

It may be that in some dire exigencies, in 
some extreme act of self sacrifice for the good 
of others, great and truthful souls have per- 
mitted themselves a lie which the Recording 
Angel has forgotten to mark against them. 
But to all such vexing questions and supposi- 
tions the best answer is that of Dr. Jowett, 
the famous Master of Balliol. Someone 
asked him if he would not, in a certain ex- 
treme case, tell a lie in order to save the life 
of a person whom he loved. He said, ^ * I sup- 
pose I should tell the lie, but I would rather 
not think about it beforehand, nor justify 
it afterward." 

There spake an honest man. For the mo- 
ment you begin to formulate a science for 
lying, you open the floodgates of falsehood all 
along the line, and you make possible the 
casuist who believes that any lie is justifiable, 
if he whispers, * * God forgive me ! " behind his 
hand. 
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It is the part of Christians always boldly 
to speak the truth. It is not always easy. 
Sometimes it is a terrible ordeal. Sometimes 
it seems to be inviting disaster. But the God 
of truth will care for those who speak the 
truth. He will take care of the consequences. 
For it is with Him that we have to deal. Sad 
as are the consequences of falsehood in up- 
heaving social order and in throwing into 
confusion the confidence between man and 
man, terrible as the effect is upon the soul 
that stains itself with lies, the great sin is 
against our Creator and Redeemer and Sanc- 
tifier. 

The last words that rang in the ears of 
Ananias upon this earth, before his soul 
was wrenched free from the body that 
sprawled all at once lifeless at the feet of the 
Apostles, were these: ''Thou hast not lied 
unto men, but unto God ! ' * 

And into the unknown his spirit rushed ir- 
resistibly to meet Almighty God, bearing the 
stain of a lie. 
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THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 

As Jesus prayed, the fashion of his countenance was 
altered, and his raiment was white and glistering. — 
S. Luke ix, 29. 

That Jesus Christ is human — that He is 
Man — ^has never been so fully realized, since 
the days of His first disciples, as at the pres- 
ent time. Whatever unbelief in His divinity 
may be mingled with the modem emphasis 
upon His humanity, there is a gain, on the 
whole, in the apprehension of the old faith of 
Christendom, whenever the Founder of our 
religion is described as Perfect Man. The 
modem humanitarian can never conceive of a 
more splendid ideal than that of the Christian 
faith, which, if it asserts that God became 
Man and walked the fields of Galilee and the 
streets of Oriental cities nineteen hundred 
years ago, also proclaims, since the Man 
Jesus now sits at the right hand of God, as 
one who has experienced human sorrow and 
love and toil, that a Human Heart now beats 
at the very centre of the Universe. 
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The primitive disciples, lacking our theo- 
logical prepossessions, were the companions 
of an intensely human Christ. He was their 
intimate personal friend. If they witnessed 
His mighty deeds, they shared with Him also 
the drab commonplace of everyday discom- 
fort. Gracious words of divine blessing fell 
from His lips, and utterances that burntjd 
like flame, but the disciples could remember 
that He was rejected with contempt by His 
own town of Nazareth, where were the car- 
penter's bench, and the hammers, and 
hatchets, and saws, and gimlets, with which 
His hands had wrought a common trade. 



Then there came a crisis of experience in 
which all this crude realism was penetrated 
by the vision of a deeper reality. They 
climbed one evening to a mountain-top — 
Jesus and His three most intimate disciples, 
Peter, and James, and John. They looked 
down upon the sunset view which a later tour- 
ist describes, and perhaps with the same im- 
pressions, for two thousand years have left 
the scene unchanged: *^The Sea of Galilee 
^as lit up with a delicate greenish-yellow 
hue, between its dim walls of hill. The flush 
died out, and a pale, steel-colored shade suc- 
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ceeded. A long pyramidal shadow slid 
down to the eastern foot of Hermon, and 
crept across the great plain; Damascus was 
swallowed up by it; and finally the pointed 
end of the shadow stood out distinctly against 
the sky — a dusky cone of dull color against 
the flush of the afterglow. It was the shadow 
of the mountain itself, stretching away for 
seventy miles across the plain — ^the most mar- 
velous shadow perhaps anywhere to be seen 
in the world. The sun slid into the sea. 
Overhead shone out in the blue summer sky, 
one by one, the Oriental brilliancy of stars. ' * ^ 
As the night deepened, the three disciples 
lay stretched upon the earth in slumber, 
while our Lord kept lonely vigil, absorbed in 
prayer. All at once the sleeping men were 
startled by a sense of strangeness, and a glow 
of dazzling light. They looked upon the Mas- 
ter, and were amazed to behold Him glori- 
fied by a mysterious eflFulgence that emanated 
from His person, and wrapped Him in white- 
flaming splendor. His countenance blazed 
with an unearthly light of supreme exalta- 
tion. His whole figure became luminous. His 
garments gleamed and glittered with the 
shimmering of radiant energy. The fire of 

^ Capt. Conder ; and Edersheim. 
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divinity shone through the vase of humanity. 
This Galilean peasant, this carpenter of Naz- 
areth, was aglare with the glory of God, and 
His coarse garments were resplendent with 
the awful majesty of the King of kings. 



The Transfiguration is the one incident in 
the Gospel story which seems designedly de- 
scribed as spectacular — an event in the life 
of Christ held up not for imitation, but for 
admiration. Other events stand for His pity. 
His power, His sinlessness. The Trans- 
figuration presents Him as an object of con- 
templation. Here alone He is represented as 
a Being of terrible and blazing beauty. Here 
alone the Christian religion seems to offer 
the Beautiful as an attainment, quite apart 
from the utilities. For no doctrine has ever 
been based upon the Transfiguration, and no 
Christian practice has ever been evolved 
from it — almost it may be said that no lesson 
can be drawn from the incident as it stands 
alone. It is a spectacle of Beauty. 

That which is true in the sphere of grace is 
true in the realm of Nature. One of the most 
mysterious attributes of Nature, if one re- 
flects upon it, is Beauty. A materialistic 
philosophy has no explanation of Beauty in 
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Nature. It will not do to say that the sense 
of beauty is caused by the adjustment of the 
eye to reactions of the outer world. For then 
the most accustomed view would seem most 
beautiful, because the eye would be best ad- 
justed to reactions that are frequent.^ But, 
in fact, the most supreme beauty is excep- 
tional and rare. There is always some mar- 
velous view, or exquisitely lovely face, once 
beheld, that stands out beyond all others in 
the memory. 

Nor can Beauty be accounted for on the 
basis of utility. It may be that the plumage 
of the peacock is designed for the attraction 
of a mate. It may be that the flowers of the 
field are gorgeous in color in order to attract 
insects for pollination. But in most of these 
beauties of Nature there is no utility what- 
ever; none in the rainbow; none in the flam- 
ing colors of sunset; none in the glory of 
autumnal foliage. Beauty refuses to be dis- 
covered by a detective, or measured in foot- 
pounds and horse-power. Beauty exists in 
and for itself, without any reason whatso- 
ever. There is no explanation of beauty ex- 
cept you see in Nature an intelligent Creator 

1 RuBkin. 
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who loves Beauty, and lavishes it upon 
created things. 



When we turn from Nature to art, we find 
the same law, which refuses to measure 
beauty in terms of utility. There are, indeed, 
certain canons of structural art, by which 
ornament is made subordinate to utility, so 
that that is most beautiful which is best de- 
signed to fulfill its purpose. But the critic 
of art who judges paintings is less likely to 
choose a picture useful to tell a story — ^which 
the uneducated eye prefers — than to hit upon 
some canvas that tells no story, but, because 
of some inner harmony, succeeds in being 
merely beautiful. In music, the untrained 
listener desires compositions that are useful 
to represent concrete images or events — ^the 
roll of thunder, the carolling of birds, the 
trickling of water, a woman singing at her 
spinning-wheel. Saul believed that music 
was useful to drive away his madness, and 
ended by hurling his javelin at the musician. 
Your true musician denies that music has any 
ultimate purpose or function, except as a 
form of beauty. It is not concerned in the 
representation either of thunder or moon- 
shine. The musician's delight is a Bach 
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fugue, having form without color, which none 
but the trained ear can appreciate, and whose 
beauty lies in an internal harmony of con- 
struction. 

The highest possible form of beauty is 
moral beauty, the inner harmony of spiritual 
qualities in the soul of man and the Universe 
of God. Much as we stress the practical 
bearing of morals, moral beauty, too, holds 
aloof from the utilities. Virtue does not al- 
ways find happiness. Honesty does not al- 
ways triumph. Generosity is often abused. 
Nothing is more deadly, in fact, than a bar- 
gain-counter morality that insists upon hav- 
ing something in exchange for being good. 
But moral beauty is indifferent to practical 
consequences. It insists upon being made an 
end in itself. And there is a yearning in 
every human soul, if we give it room, that 
reaches everlastingly toward the attainment 
of moral beauty. 



The perception of the beauty that streamed 
from the majestic figure of Christ on the 
Mount of the Transfiguration was a revela- 
tion to His disciples. The perception of a 
beautiful ideal is always a revelation. It be- 
longs to the serene mountain-top. It is not 
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drawn from the actual life of the world in 
the turmoil of the valley below. The ideal 
is drawn from above. It is independent of 
the reality. It exists for itself, as a form of 
moral beauity. 

The passion of the heart for the attain- 
ment of moral beauty gives a superb quality 
to human effort, in its high disdain of conse- 
quences, and its independence of sordid utili- 
ties. It shuns an ignoble deed, not so much 
from fear of being found out as from a de- 
termination to keep the ideal unsullied, and 
to retain the true self-respect that falls short 
of pride. Nothing, perhaps, needs more em- 
phasis in this age than the cultivation of a 
supreme contempt for practical consequences 
in the pursuit of a worthy ideal. If the real 
Christians of the First century were slain 
with the sword, sawn asunder, flung to the 
lions, then we should expect to find, among 
the real Christians of the Twentieth cen- 
tury, professional men who turn their backs 
upon fame rather than stoop to devious arts, 
merchants who choose poverty with honor 
before affluence with crookedness, politicians 
who would rather lose an office than win it, 
or hold it, by corruption. And some such, 
thank God, there are ! 
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There comes into the mind of everyone, 
at some time, a vision of ideal beauty in 
terms of his own life — ^the ideal of possi- 
bility within his own range. In the actual 
contact with life in the valley this vision 
of the mountain-top too often becomes 
blurred, and fades away. We wish that we 
might make the vision permanent, that it may 
never cease to guide us, and to inspire us. 
So S. Peter, not knowing what he said, de- 
sired to make the Transfiguration perma- 
nent, to build a tabernacle for his glorified 
Lord, and keep Him there upon the moun- 
tain, and worship Him ever. 

But we are not equal to the permanence of 
such high visions. Duty calls us back to the 
level of the valley. The test of our vision lies 
in the power to work on in the light of it 
when appearances seem to be against it, and 
when the dull commonplace of duty shows 
no reflected gleam of it. Nothing is more 
pitiful than the gradual blotting out of fine 
idealisms by the slow rubbing of contacts with 
the world. For one actually begins then 
sometimes to believe that the beautiful ideal 
was mistaken, and that the ugly afterthought 
is true. 

But it is the cynical afterthought that is 
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ever false. It comes from the world. The 
idealism comes from above, and is a vision 
of permanent beauty. Browning sounds the 
depth of a great truth when he declares that 
** *tis not what man Does which exalts him, 
but what man Would do 1 ' ' Much as one may 
fail, if the ideal be kept in sight, he shall 
reach at last the goal of eternal beauty. No 
man's performance is good enough to reveal 
the full measure of his soul. **His reach 
exceeds his grasp.'' 



Yet it would leave the thought incomplete 
to suggest that the ideal is independent of 
the reality, in the sense that one may 
think on a high plane, and live at a low level, 
with consistency. The ideal is independent 
of circumstances only in the sense that it 
comes from above, and not from below; it 
does not arise out of circumstances. 

The relation of the ideal to life arises out 
of the fact that the ideal, once revealed, 
transfigures life. Every great ideal is a 
Transfiguration. As the Galilean carpenter 
was seen to glitter with the glory of the 
Son of God on the Mount of the Transfigura- 
tion, so all life reveals inner splendors in the 
light of idealism. Startling magnificences 
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appear in common life that is touched with 
the flame of great ideals. 

Baphael revealed this truth when he 
painted his last great work — ^the picture of 
the Transfiguration that hangs in the Vati- 
can gallery. Into this picture he put all his 
experience of art and life. And the strange 
thing is that he seems deliberately and inten- 
tionally to have violated a canon of art in 
order to convey his final message to the 
world. For he divided the interest of his 
composition by introducing two different 
spheres of action upon a single canvas. In 
painting the Transfiguration, he added the 
view of what succeeded the Transfiguration. 
He remembered that the mystic idealism of 
the scene upon the mountain was immedi- 
ately followed, when Jesus and His disciples 
descended, by the appeal of practical life in 
the valley, where the demonized boy, jostled 
by the throng, appealed for help. And so 
this great picture represents not merely the 
Tranfiguration, the beauty of the ideal, but 
the transfiguration of common life in the 
valley by the light of the splendor revealed 
upon the mountain. 

We are trying too much to intjerpret life 
from below, in terms of economic and mate- 
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rial problems. For, without underrating the 
importance of such concerns, the true in- 
terpretation of life must be from above. 
Jesus Christ did more than to divert atten- 
tion from this world to another. He inter- 
preted the life of this world by viewing it 
from above, and showing it transfigured in 
the light of His revelation.^ 

God has put into your soul the vision of 
an ideal. It is for you to keep it unsullied. 
And because the contacts of the world would 
mar it. He has given you at His altar an 
eternal tabernacle, in which the Most Holy 
dwells in Sacramental Mystery. Hete you 
are to come continually to renew the ideal, 
and to carry out into life the vision of the 
King in His beauty. 

1 Francis G. Peabody 
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THE WISDOM OF FAITH. 

If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead. — S. Luke, 
xvi, 31. 

It is related of Charles Kingsley, that, as 
he lay dying, when one who stood by bent 
over the bed and asked what feeling he ex- 
perienced, he replied, almost with his last 
breath, ' ' I feel — the most intense curiosity ! ' ' 
No stranger death-bed words, perhaps, were 
ever spoken. The man lay at the point of 
death, but no fear of death possessed him, 
nor terror of judgment, nor anxiety concern- 
ing the state of his soul. He was consumed 
with an intense curiosity, as he neared the 
dark valley, to see what lay on the other side ; 
to be transferred, with the wrench of dissolu- 
tion, from the region of faith to the realm of 
sight ; to be at one moment gasping for breath 
upon a sick-bed, with the muflled sounds of 
earthly life beating upon his consciousness — 
the ticking of a clock, the cry of grief, the 
voice of commendatory prayer with its insist- 
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ence upon the Christian faith of ages — and 
suddenly, in a flash, to float away into a new 
consciousness, really to see how near to truth 
are the dreams of men, and their visions of 
angels and archangels, Christ, God, eternity! 

The incident symbolizes a great human 
yearning, a desire for exact knowledge touch- 
ing the unseen. Gazing out over the sands 
of Egypt for thousands of years the Sphinx 
symbolizes the same. It is the desire of all 
ages. Every one of you, at one time or an- 
other, has felt this intense curiosity. 

Many an earnest man has wished that he 
might receive from the unseen world beyond 
the grave some definite message from a rela- 
tive, from a friend, who has passed on there, 
dwells there. We wonder sometimes if they 
do not desire to send back to us such mes- 
sages. Are they so oblivious, in their new 
state of existence, that they would not, if they 
could, send us a word to console us, to warn 
us, to correct our misapprehensions of the 
world beyond? There are those who claim 
to have received such messages. But, for the 
most part, these messages are not sufficiently 
illuminating or uplifting to warrant the be- 
lief that they come from a state of existence 
superior to our own. 
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It is not strange that the Parable of Dives 
and Lazarus, with its reference to conditions 
of a future life, should have been inade the 
basis of definite beliefs concerning what has 
not been otherwise revealed. For surely 
there are no words to which Christians should 
pay greater heed than those of our Lord and 
Master. But before we venture to build be- 
liefs upon isolated parts of this parable, we 
must ascertain, if we can, what is the drift of 
its teaching as a whole. And when we have 
done so, is it not true that so far from being 
intended to give definite information concern- 
ing a future state, the very climax of the 
parable signifies that such information is not 
really desirable, and would fail to effect the 
object for which it is so earnestly sought? 

For Dives has found his place in the un- 
seen world. It is a world, by the way, quite 
Jewish in its setting, as though our Lord 
had employed the prevailing Jewish concep- 
tion to point His moral. And Dives finds him- 
self grievously disappointed. He is alto- 
gether surprised at what he finds when he 
awakes in the place of departed spirits. He 
begs permission to send back to the living a 
message of warning from the dead. But his 
request is refused. Not that such communi- 
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cation is impossible. Not that such a mes- 
sage would lack an eager welcome, or pro- 
found attention. But it would not finally ac- 
complish any moral result It might satisfy 
curiosity, but it would not convert ; it would 
not change moral purpose in the land of the 
living. ^^If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.'' 



The man's amazement at the contrast be- 
tween life, as he measured it, and life, as God 
measures it, brings to a climax a series of con- 
trasts in which the parable abounds. The 
story begins by creating a contrast which 
throws into bold relief the two extremest 
types of life in this world. There is one man 
who embodies the worldly idea of success. 
Itnexhaustible wealth, a luxurious home, per- 
fect health, and a coterie of boon companions. 
He seems to have no care in the world; he 
wears the purple of kings ; every day he pre- 
sides at a sumptuous banquet. The world 
know§ not whether the heart that beats be- 
neath the purple is the noblest, or the mean- 
est ; or whether the hand that lifts the goblet 
is the cleanest, or the most contaminated. 
The world sees only the purple and the ban- 
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quet. The eyes glitter and the mouths water 
at the thought of these things, and thousands 
of men bend closer at thousands of tasks all 
the way down the line which presses toward 
the golden goal. 

Then there is the other man who embodies 
the world's idea of failure. Ordinarily he 
would be hidden from sight in a dingy garret 
in some far off part of town. But, by way of 
contrast, he is flung all in a heap at the very 
gateway of the house of the many banquets. 
He is penniless, homeless, sick and friendless. 
The street dogs are the friends who gather 
about him and nurse the wounds of his half- 
naked body. The crumbs that fall from the 
banquet table are his daily bread. The world 
knows not whether the heart that throbs be- 
neath the poor man 's rags is true or false ; or 
whether the hand that reaches for the crumbs 
is weak because of dissipation, or because it 
would never touch dishonor. The world sees 
only the rags and the starvation. The eyes 
grow cold at the sight, and the lines about the 
mouth harden at the thought of these things, 
and men shudder as they bend close at their 
thousand tasks, saying, ** Heaven save us 
from that!'' 

But the day arrives when Lazarus comes 
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no more to beg for crumbs at the gate of the 
great house. The dogs miss their old com- 
panion. Lazarus is dead. The banqueters 
miss the presence at the gate of the odd^ 
familiar character. They do not see the an- 
gels who have carried him to Paradise, with 
tender care. 

And in the course of time the prince of 
good fellows lies dead in his banquet hall. 
The lights are extinguished. His banquet is 
over forever. They march from the great 
house to the last resting place, in magnificent 
array, with pompous dirges. 



Here is the last chapter of all ordinary 
stories of life. But of this story it is only 
the first. The next begins with the great 
awakening in the world of departed spirits. 
The Ever Successful One lifts up his eyes to 
take in his new surroundings in the world be- 
yond. Not one of the things is there upon 
which he has learned to depend as essential 
to success and happiness. What is an eter- 
nal oratorio to one who has no ear for music? 
Others might delight in it, but for him it is 
torment. And there is Lazarus, transported 
with ecstasy, resting in the very bosom of the 
Father of the Faithful! It seems an abomi- 
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nable injustice that one man should be cap- 
able of such utter misery^ while an old neigh- 
bor should be so blissfully happy, and in the 
same world! But Abraham says, ^^Son, re- 
member how it was in the other world, that 
thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things : but 
now he is comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented. * ' 

Then Dives remembered the daily banquets 
at which he had presided. How thoughtless 
and careless he had been of eternal conse- 
quences! But then, how could he have 
known? He had not been sufficiently warned. 
If God had really desired his salvation why 
had He made it possible for him to doubt? 
Why had the Ahnighty not faced him with 
some absolute, compelling conviction of the 
existence of a future life and eternal judg- 
ment? There are those five brothers of his, 
still living on in the same ignorance and care- 
lessness, measuring out to themselves the 
same miserable destiny. The lights are by 
this time flaming again in the banquet hall. 
The boon companions are there. The empty 
seat has been filled, and the old revel is going 
on. But he will warn them if God will not. 

**I pray thee. Father Abraham,'' he cries, 
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^^send Lazarus to my father's house; for I 
have five brethren; that he may testify unto 
them, lest they also come into this place of 
torment. Let him suddenly appear as a ter- 
rible spectre at their feast, a messenger from 
the dead, clothed in the rags which he wore 
when he lay starving at the gate; let him 
freeze them with terror ; let him describe to 
them the misery of my fate ! ' ' 

But Abraham says unto him, * * If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead." 

The vast human ignorance of the life be- 
yond does not deny us the ground for right 
belief and right living here. Nay, if the un- 
seen were all revealed, if we were enabled 
now actually to see that toward which we 
grope with such intense curiosity, it would 
not effect a genuine moral reformation, or 
make better lives, where our present knowl- 
edge has failed. 



There is a striking historic instance of the 
kind of morality produced by a certainty con- 
cerning what God has left unrevealed. At 
the close of the Tenth century there swept 
over Europe a strange conviction that with 
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the year 1000 A. D. the world would come to 
an end. The belief seems to have been based 
upon a literal interpretation of a passage 
in the Book of Revelation. Many Christians 
of that time believed that for every man 
life would come to an end upon a definitely 
known date. It might have seemed that such 
knowledge was desirable, and would bring to 
pass a great moral reform. But it proved to 
be undesirable, and it did not bring about any 
genuine improvement. While the prediction 
was false, so many believed it to be true, so 
many acted upon it, that it enables us to 
measure by its results the practical value of 
this kind of knowledge, supposing it could 
be obtained. In the Tenth century it produced 
an entirely artificial morality. Useful pur- 
suits of life were abandoned. Commerce was 
neglected. People gave all their wealth to 
the Church by way of driving a bargain with 
God. They fought for places to sleep on 
the porches of churches that they might be 
saved by being near the bones of saints, and 
spared by clinging to other people's virtues. 
The more reckless of them determined that 
life should be as gay as it was short. All 
government and restraint had been aban- 
doned. Those who chose went about fighting. 
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roistering, burning and piUaging. The log- 
ical result of the belief, apparently, was to 
reduce human society to a mob, some sniv- 
elling, others cursing, a spectacle dishonor- 
able both to God and men. 



In our own day, a somewhat similar phase 
of religion appears. Not, in our case, that re- 
ligion has exchanged an uncertainty for defi- 
nite and reliable information, as the Tenth 
century believed. The Twentieth century 
views the whole situation from a different 
angle. The modem plea is to abandon mys- 
tery altogether, and to reduce the dogmas of 
religion to the least common denominator 
of what can be intellectually ascertained, and 
proved, and demonstrated. While nothing 
could be more reactionary from the religion 
of the Tenth Century, the underlying thought 
is the same. It is regarded as desirable that 
the truths of religion should be removed from 
the realm of faith, and brought within the 
reach of mathematical certainty. 

There are many advocates of this pro- 
gramme who do not realize all that such an 
intellectual position involves. One man ob- 
jects to the dogma of the Virgin Birth as be- 
ing incapable of logical proof, but says he be- 
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lieves in the Incarnation. Another cannot 
intellectually accept the Incarnation^ but be- 
lieves the doctrine of personal immortality. 
Another rejects everything usually bearing 
the name of dogma, but believes in the Love 
and Fatherhood of God. In these arbitrary 
choices of belief it is not generally pierceived 
that the same intellectual grounds for rejec- 
tion of the dogma disliked would argue with 
equal force against the dogma accepted and 
preferred. If the Incarnation be a dogma, so 
is the Brotherhood of Man; if immortality be 
a dogma, so is the Love of God. And when you 
come to measure any or all of these dogmas 
by a standard of intellectual, logical demon- 
stration, not one of them can be so established 
beyond a doubt. While many converging 
lines of evidence appear that convince the 
Christian believer of the logic of Christian 
dogmas, not one of these doctrines is capable 
of the kind of proof that amounts to scientific 
certainty. You cannot scientifically prove the 
Divinity of Christ, or the immortality of the 
soul, not even the existence of a personal 
God. 



The reason that the very skeptics who 
reject one doctrine upon intellectual grounds, 
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yet cling firmly to some other doctrine, is 
that there is a human hunger for belief in 
truths that are quite beyond the range of logi- 
cal demonstration, and are established upon 
other and higher ground ithan mathematical. 
A living, human soul is never quite able to 
make of himself such a logic-machine that he 
does not, in things that concern him most 
deeply, believe where he cannot prove, and 
where the ultimate truths are incapable of 
demonstration. In mathematical problems 
perfect proof is always possible, because man 
himself has formulated the rules, and created 
the symbols and defined the conditions with 
which he works.^ But there are deeper 
truths that lie beyond the range of demon- 
stration. And wonderful as the logical fac- 
ulty is, it is not the highest and supremest in- 
tellectual quality. The human mind possesses 
a quality of intuition and insight and vision 
that leaps beyond the range of scientific 
demonstration to grasp the deepest and most 
vital truths concerning the soul and God. 
This is the quality of faith. 

It would be sad indeed for the world if 
religion were based alone upon logical demon- 
stration, and if its vital truths could be 

* Illingwortb. 
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grasped only by a mental aristocracy. Then 
would there be religion for the polished gen- 
tleman in his well-furnished library, but none 
for the ignorant old woman dying in her gar- 
ret. There would be religion for Dives, but 
none for Lazarus. Boston, and not Jerusalem, 
would be the Holy City. And the apostles 
of religion would not be Galilean peasants, 
but the prize scholars of modern universities. 
If you go to the type of man who represents, 
in intellectual capacity, the low average of the 
great majority, and present to him a religion 
of cosmic forces and ethical culture, what 
will he make of it! But go to him with the 
gospel of Jesus Christ the God-Man, dying 
for him upon the Cross, and you have the 
basis of a genuine appeal that may reach the 
simplest intelligence, and yet a doctrine that 
intellectual genius finds unfathomable. It is 
this quality of the Christian religion over 
which the Founder rejoiced. *^I thank thee, 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes. '* The power of the Christian faith 
lies in its profound simplicity. It is univer- 
sal because it is human. It reaches the 
mighty because it touches the lowly. 
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A conception of religion that reaches no 
higher than logical demonstration will carry 
is weakest in its moral distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong. From the purely 
scientific plane, actions that we call right and 
deeds that we call wrong are so considered by 
reason of the evolution of inherited preju- 
diceSy and many moral values are more or 
less arbitrary and fictitious. From the scien- 
tific plane, they have no ultimate imperative 
sanction behind them. When desire and pres- 
ent advantage are on the side of wrong, and 
when right is supported by nothing more 
than an inherited prejudice, how easily shall 
the necessary wrong become the possible 
right! The whole moral system of civiliza- 
tion would be shaken to its foundations. The 
power that saves is that men's Christian in- 
stincts are stronger than their arguments* 
Their morality is Christian. The atmos- 
phere in which they fly their newly invented 
theological aeroplanes is Christian. There 
is no place to show how powerless are their 
religious inventions to stand alone. 



But the religious answer to the question 
why the future must be shrouded in uncer- 
tainty is this : the Faith which guides a man's 
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life in his journey toward the unseen is not 
merely intellectual, it is moral. That a 
straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points is a purely intellectual proposi- 
tion. You can see that it must be true. The 
evidence for it is absolutely compulsory, 
either for the most exalted saint or the most 
hardened sinner. Morals do not enter into 
the question. But that the way of the Cross 
is the certain road to eternal life, that is a 
moral proposition. The evidence for that 
proposition cannot be intellectually compul- 
sory. 

The man who insists that he be intel- 
lectually compelled to have faith in Jesus 
Christ would as reasonably insist that he be 
physically compelled by a force of police to 
live the life of Christ. You believe in a good 
man by virtue of the goodness in you which 
corresponds to the goodness in him. You 
beKeve in a good cause by reason of the 
qualities in yourself which find expression 
in the righteousness of the cause. And to 
follow the impulse of this highest goodness 
in us to believe, even where we cannot see 
the end of the way to which it leads, is just as 
much a part of the moral test of character, as 
the choice between deeds and actions good 
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and bad. Lazarus coming back from the dead 
to compel the trembling belief of the five ban- 
queters is just as futile, from the moral point 
of view, as a police raid which should confis- 
cate the purple and fine linen, and compel the 
diners to close the banquet hall. **If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.'' 

For a life which neglects the opportunity 
that lies day by day at the very door, there 
can never be the excuse that you had not suffi- 
cient warning, or divine assurance of the out- 
come. Tou have more than Moses and the 
prophets : you have the life and example and 
power of Jesus Christ, and the means of 
grace which He ordained ; you have the daily 
testimony of conscience illuminated by the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. You have the same 
spiritual opportunities which have enabled 
men for nineteen centuries to testify by their 
lives to the supreme power of Jesus Christ, 
the same opportunities to which the best 
men you know today, if you could learn their 
story, owe whatever power they have to re- 
sist the temptations that beset them, and to 
live in some degree as God meant them to 
live. 
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The things that we are sure of are sufficient 
to live by, even if they seem to lead us out 
into the dark. Dwell not so much on the 
things that you doubt. Be not faint hearted 
because the things which revelation has not 
revealed baffle all speculation. Begin with 
what you do believe, and make that count. 
Live up to that light. Faith, like a grain of 
mustard seed, may be small in the beginning. 
But it grows, if you are faithful to that little. 
It thrusts its roots deep into the earth, and 
lifts its branches higher and higher toward 
heaven, until it becomes the mightiest of all 
living, growing things. 
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When Jesus understood it, he said unto them, Why 
trouble ye the woman? * * * For in that she hath 
poured this ointment on my body, she did it for my buriaL 
Verily I say unto you. Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her. — 
S. Matthew xxvi, 10, 12, 13. 

There never was a prophecy more strange 
than this. When our Lord predicts the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, when His mind leaps 
across long ages of time to anticipate the 
Day of Judgment, He deals with big events 
and vast movements that come of necessity, 
as it seems to us, within the range of vision 
of the Son of God. We so revere the lofty 
Person of Christ that when, even at the foot 
of the Cross, His flashing eyes command a 
view of all after history, the rising and fall- 
ing of nations and kingdoms, pestilence, 
war, earthquake, the final trumpet, and the 
rushing of ten thousand times ten thousand 
angels, we are not too greatly amazed. 

But here He seems to labor in prophetic 
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utterance concerning a mere trifle. He would 
seem to desire permanence for an evanes- 
cent perfume that floated through a banquet 
hall nearly two thousand years ago. 

For, as He sits at the feast given in His 
honor at Bethany, a woman enters, having an 
alabaster cruse of precious ointment, and 
reverently anoints the head and feet of Jesus. 
The stingy ill-nature of Judas Iscariot stirs 
in some of the disciples, unused to such lux- 
uries, a feeling of protest. Why waste this 
precious liquid in the gratification of a mere 
sentiment! If one would do good, why not 
something useful? Why not something per- 
manent ? 

Even as they grumble, S. John tells us, 
the house is filled with the odour of the oint- 
ment. The guestfi are conscious of a subtle 
and delicious fragrance that steals upon the 
senses, and adds a languorous delight to the 
breath of life, compelling attention and awak- 
ening memories like a strain of ethereal mu- 
sic. But, just when it most delights the 
nostrils, the odour begins to vanish. It be- 
longs only to the moment, and is the very 
symbol of all that is transitory, as opposed 
to that which is permanent. 

Then it is that Jesus makes His strangest 
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prophecy. **No,'' He seems to say, **This is 
not transitory. The perfume of this hour is, 
in fact, its only permanent possession. This 
anointing with the alabaster cruse of oint- 
ment is a deed that shall live in history.'' 
** Verily I say unto you," declares the Christ, 
'* wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached 
in the whole world, there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a memorial 
of her.'' 

If the prophecy is strange, its fulfillment 
is even more amazing, in literal fidelity to 
the promise. Wheresoever the Gospel is 
preached, the fragrance of this woman's deed 
in Bethany abides. Nearly two thousand 
years have wrought their changes in the 
world, but here today once more the strange 
prophecy is fulfilled, and the story is told 
again. And wherever the Gospel is preached 
of the wonderful things that Jesus did for 
humanity, there goes the record of this one 
loving service that humanity performed for 
Jesus. 



The anointing of our Blessed Lord at 
Bethany, when one tries to measure its sig- 
nificance, is found to be bound up with one 
of the most difficult but most fascinating 
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problems of New Testament interpretation. 
Each one of the four Gospels — S. Matthew, 
S. Mark, S. Luke, and S. John — contains an 
account of an anointing of our Lord, at a 
feast, by a woman. Three of the accounts are 
so much alike that they must be held to de- 
scribe the same incident from the points of 
view of three different witnesses. But one of 
the accounts — that of S. Luke — ^is quite un- 
like the others. While the incident described 
resembles the other, it is dissimilar in time, in 
circumstance, in purpose. It is the penitential 
act of a woman who has been a notorious 
sinner. The other anointing is the devout 
deed of a woman prominent in the Christian 
community. There were, therefore, two 
anointings of Jesus — the first by a penitent 
woman at a feast in Galilee, the other, two 
years later, at Bethany, by a woman who 
stood high in Christian discipleship. 

Was there any relationship between the 
two women thus described? Did the second, 
who won the praise of Christ at Bethany, 
know that the other had so anointed Him, 
two years before, in Galilee? In the answer 
to these questions lies the chief significance 
of the story. 

The difiiculty of answering these inquiries 
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with absolute certainty arises out of a mani- 
fest effort on the part of the writers of the 
Gospels to shield the family at Bethany from 
too much publicity. It is natural that there 
should be great public interest in the house- 
hold at Bethany, of Martha and Mary and 
Lazarus, where Jesus of Nazareth was an in- 
timate friend, and where Lazarus had come 
back from the grave. But the reporters of 
the Gospel seem careful not to gratify the 
pubUc curiosity. There seems to be some 
reason why the family at Bethany — Martha 
and Mary and Lazarus — desire to be screened 
from too much notoriety. And strangely 
enough, this sensitiveness to the public gaze 
appears to be connected not with Lazarus, 
as one might suspect, because of his journey 
back from death — ^not with him, but with 
Mary. One glimpse into the (home of 
Martha and Mary S. Luke allows, and 
shows Mary sitting devoutly at the feet of 
Christ. But her public appearance at the 
feast, where she anoints the Lord with pre- 
cious ointment, S. Luke passes over in 
silence. S. Matthew describes the incident 
of the anointing at Bethany, but does not 
give the name of Mary. S. Mark describes 
the same incident, but does not give the name 
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of Mary. They describe her as just a woman, 
well knowing who she is — the famous Mary 
of Bethany — ^yet they do not give her name, 
although they record the promise of the Lord, 
conferring everlasting fame upon her deed 
Yet they leave her nameless. 

It is only from S. John, writing many 
years afterward, when some of the causes of 
silence had been removed, that we learn the 
name of her who anointed Jesus at Bethany, 
and whose deed of love He declared to be 
immortal — Mary of Bethany, the sister of 
Martha and Lazarus. It often happens in 
biographical writing that names are sup- 
pressed, or publication suspended, until time 
has removed the cause of silence. It seems 
to have been so in the Gospel story. There 
is more than one indication of regard for 
the feeling of those who appear in the sacred 
narrative, as where Mark and Luke evade the 
fact that Matthew was once a publican, while 
Matthew himself glories in his shame. 

Even S. John, who tells us most frankly of 
Mary of Bethany, hesitates to identify her, 
except by a stray hint, with any other stage 
of the Gospel narrative. Yet the conclusion 
is almost irresistible that the Mary whom 
he calls Magdalene, who next appears imder 
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that title for the first time in his story, within 
less than a week after the scene of the anoint- 
ing, is the same as Mary of Bethany. It is 
incomprehensible that Mary of Bethany in 
the administration of perfumed ointment 
should have exhausted her brave devotion, 
and, within a week's time, should not have 
appeared with the other faithful women at 
the foot of the Cross, or at the sepulchre in 
the garden. But if Mary of Magdala be 
the name by which Mary of Bethany was 
known to the world— a distinguishing name 
not needed or loved at the home in Bethany 
— a consistency of action between Mary of 
Bethany and Mary Magdalene illuminates 
the narrative. The devotion of Mary of 
Bethany is vindicated under her more fa- 
mous name of Mary Magdalene. Not only 
did she sit at the feet of Christ at home. Not 
only did she anoint Him at the feast of Beth- 
any. She followed Him to the Cross; she 
watched Him at the tomb. She was the first 
to see Him risen from the grave. 



It is ill work to uncover family skeletons. 
But fortunate is the family that has none in 
its closet. It is more common than one would 
be apt to believe that a family noted for its 
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cultivated Christian atmosphere, and for the 
fine ideals of its household life, none the less 
is shadowed forever by the memory of dis- 
grace in respect of some member of it, and 
shrinks at secret recollections that bring al- 
ways a wince of pain. Thus the blameless suf- 
fer in silence for the sins of others. There is 
no excuse for mentioning such a situation 
except to describe the splendid triumph that 
sometimes arises out of it. 

There is reason to believe that such a 
shadow rested upon that pure and perfect 
home in Bethany, where Jesus of Nazareth 
was the most intimate of friends. That 
would be the reason for the marked reserve 
of the Gospels in the references to this home 
— the stray hints that mercifully concealed 
the unnecessary truth so long as the living 
might be wounded by it, yet oflfering clues 
that to after ages, when the four Gospels 
were put together, would be certain to reveal 
the story, as a lesson in the inner history and 
redemption of a human soul. 



"While there is nothing in Holy Scripture 
definitely to settle the question, the tradi- 
tions of a thousand years have held that 
Mary of Bethany and Mary Magdalene and 
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the Woman that was a Sinner are the same. 
Such is the testimony of Tertullian, and S. 
Cyprian, and S. Jerome, and S. Augustine, 
and S. Gregory the Great, and Clement and 
Cyril of Alexandria, and such has been the 
beUef, in more modem times, of EngUsh 
Churchmen like Lightfoot, and Farrar, and 
Pusey.^ 

According to this view, support is given to 
the tradition that at one time Mary of Beth- 
any had broken away from the quiet life of 
her village, and had become notorious for 
a life of delirious and reckless pleasure. 
There are legends in the Talmud which 
speak of her beauty, the fame of her lovely 
hair, her wealth, her intrigues. Her hus- 
band was a doctor of the law whose jealousy 
was so great that he was wont to keep her 
closely imprisoned. The high-spirited Jew- 
ess revolted against this hateful restraint, 
joined fortimes with a gay officer of Mag- 
dala, and accompanied him to that town, 
where she led a' life of such brilliant and un- 
bridled indulgence that she always kept 
the name of **the Magdalene.** She was 
beautiful; she was fascinating. But she was 

* "Christ the Son of God." Foiuurd : mud J. B. Mayor In 
HasUnss* Diet. 
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vain; she was avaricious; she was lustful; 
gluttonous; jealous; tempestuous and indo- 
lent. For out of her Christ drove the seven 
demons of mortal sin. 

It is she that is the pentinent whom S. Luke 
describes, but does not name. In the old 
calendar of the English Church she was so 
identified and commemorated on the Feast 
of S. Mary Magdalene, the twenty-second of 
July. It is she who originates the act of de- 
votion which she repeats two years afterward 
at Bethany. It is this first anointing that 
gives significance to the second. S. John 
remembers this long afterward, when he de- 
scribes Mary of Bethany as **that Mary 
which anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped His feet with her hair. * ' S. Luke, who 
describes the original penitent bestowing her 
ointment upon the Christ, makes no mention 
of her name. But he seems to hint at her 
identity when he takes care to begin the next 
succeeding paragraph with the name of Mary 
Magdalene. 



If this interpretation of the story be ac- 
cepted, the anointing at Bethany, beautiful 
and full of meaning already, gains im- 
mensely in significance. Mary of Bethany 
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has been for two years a changed woman. 
She has become generous, and humble, and 
chaste, and temperate, meek, kind, and dili- 
gent. She has renounced her evil associa- 
tions, and all her old charm is exerted in a 
life so noble and pure that everyone is con- 
vinced of her sincerity. She has become what 
it had always been in her inmost soul to be, 
and what God had put her in the world to 
be. The miracle that had taken place within 
her soul dated from the time when Jesus 
Christ had said to her, **Thy sins are for- 
given. Qto in peace.'* 

Then two years pass. The Pharisees have 
plotted the destruction of Jesus. Within a 
week the Son of Man is to be lifted up upon 
the Cross of Calvary. She may not suspect 
the whole truth, but Mary of Bethany has 
some intuition of the approaching end. 

A feast is given at Bethany in honor of 
Jesus. A large concourse of people is there. 
Mary desires to pay some great farewell trib- 
ute to the Master to whom she owes her life. 
It shall be a public tribute, but it shall tell 
the inner history of her soul, and what she 
owes to Him, without the speaking of a word, 
and none but He shall understand her mean- 
ing. 
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She brings with her an alabaster cruse of 
ointment, just like the one she had brought 
two years before, when she came as the 
penitent Magdalen. It gleams in her 
hand like a lustrous pearl, and the 
balm which it contains is priceless. She 
has kept it from the time of her 
old life, a souvenir of her discarded 
vanity. "What she had done two years be- 
fore as a penitent she now does again, with 
the gladness of one redeemed. She breaks the 
alabaster cruse, as she had done then, as if 
to say, **Do you remember!'^ She anoints 
His feet, as she had done then. Now, as 
then, her hair faUs in rippling masses, and 
she wipes His feet, as she had done then, 
with the long tresses. Nothing is changed, 
except that now she does with a smile what 
she had done then with bitter tears, and be- 
fore she has finished she anoints His head 
also, as a tribute to a King. The house is 
filled with the odour of the ointment. A pe- 
culiar fragrance steals upon the senses, and 
brings back the memory of that day in which 
she gained her pardon, and began her ex- 
piation. 

S. Matthew says that **when Jesus under- 
stood it, ' ' He made His declaration conoem- 
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ing the everlasting fame of Mary's tribute 
to Him. He understood it. None but He 
could understand that in a public tribute this 
woman had managed to convey to Him her 
private gratitude, and to repeat the secret 
history of the salvation of her soul. 



The modem Biblical students who reject 
the identification of Mary of Bethany with 
Mary of Magdala and **the woman who was 
a sinner" appear to do so chiefly for two 
reasons external to the bare record of the 
narrative. They say that the beautiful and 
devout character described in Mary of Beth- 
any is inconsistent with the notion that she 
was ever a notorious sinner. It is remark- 
able that this objection prevails most widely 
among those who have ceased to emphasize 
the power of divine Grace — a gift coming in 
from the outside to change human nature and 
life. Yet the story of the whole New Testa- 
ment may almost be said to be a story of 
changed lives. It is quite consistent with the 
Gospel story to regard the character of Mary 
of Bethany as one of the fruits of the saving 
grace conferred by the life of Christ. 

The other objection to the identification 
of Mary of Bethany with the sinful woman of 
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the earlier incident is based upon the conten- 
tion that the same woman would be unlikely 
to perform twice exactly the same act of 
anointing. But the truth is that, if we admit 
the identification, the repetition of the anoint- 
ing is the very thing that gives it its intense 
personal significance, and accounts for the 
extraordinary commendation of our Lord. 



And if Mary Magdalene told the story of 
her changed life by anointing Christ at 
Bethany, with a designed reference to her 
former anointing of Him at the beginning of 
her expiation, then she has also described to 
us, by a striking symbolic action, the right 
attitude of every Christian life toward its 
own past failure. 

For the fact that always most squarely 
faces a changed inner life or experience lies 
exactly in the repetition of things un- 
changed. The new spirit finds not a new 
task, but the repetition of an old task. This 
repetition, this sameness, the same alabaster 
cruse, the repeating of an old action, the 
floating upon the senses of a fragrance 
^ charged with memories — this is the greatest 
trial that confronts him who has determined 
upon a new life, a fresh resolution. And 
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also, — ^more inspiring truth, — ^this sameness, 
this repetition, is the very element that con- 
tains the utmost opportunity for the expres- 
sion of the new life; no other could contain 
80 much. 



An intense emotional change, or alteration 
of current, within one's soul seems to de- 
mand, at first, a corresponding change in all 
that lies outside.^ The realization comes, al- 
most with the force of a blow, that nothing 
in fact is changed at all. Here is a village 
household, whose inmates are passing 
through some agonizing crisis. Within this 
house the atmosphere is charged with the 
most poignant anxiety. Life and death sway 
in the balances. Nerves are held tense, and 
souls are upon the rack of dread. At last 
the crisis passes. The tension is relieved. 
The dread uncertainty is past. Then the 
village dock strikes an hour, calmly, deliber- 
ately, as though it were like any other hour. 
Its slow strokes beat upon the consciousness 
the cold, dull fact that nothing is changed; 
all is the same. One is brought back to the 
old routine of life that must be taken up 
again. The world, which should have held its 

^Phillips Brooks. 
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breath during the hours of our agonized 
suspense, has moved on relentlessly. The 
new is like the old. 

When a great grief sweeps over the soul, 
its most persistent pain arises from the fact 
that the change which has touched one's in- 
most life is set over against an everiasting 
sameness of all ithings else. The future seems 
cruel in its too exact resemblance to the past. 
There is a repetition of scenes that wring 
the heart with old memories. The same 
duties face us as before. The old routine 
confronts us, as rigid as a treadmill. 

Only live to face this truth long enough, 
and, at last, the sameness that was so hard 
to bear becomes the source of comfort and 
inspiration. The old scenes, because they are 
consecrated by the past, become touched with 
a splendor that nothing new and untried can 
equal. The old tasks begin to call forth new 
energies because of the memories by which 
they are transfigured and glorified. The per- 
fume that once was mingled with tears stirs 
in the senses, at last, a deep and abiding joy. 

So it is with one who, becoming dissatisfied 
with himself, faces life with some new resolu- 
tion to make it nobler and more worthy than 
the past. The new determination within the 
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soul seems to require a new world to work in. 
In the inspiration of some high resolve one 
wishes to escape from the old, and feels that 
the new energy requires new circumstances 
in which to express itself. One almost be- 
lieves that the old circumstances will some- 
how be changed by the fervor of the new reso- 
lution. But the first test of the new enthus- 
iasm is its discovery that nothing is changed 
at all. Here are the old duties to be taken up 
again, and the old temptations to be resisted. 
The test of real progress answers the ques- 
tion whether under the same circumstances 
one will yield again to the same tempta- 
tion. The life that has real power behind its 
change of determination often discovers at 
last what it was meant to be, not in the find- 
ing of some new task, but through the in- 
fusion of a new spirit in the old task. The 
finest dedication of life for the future is 
fragrant with an odour that belongs to the 
past. 



Mary of Magdala is no mourner over her 
past failure. Innocence is good ; but virtue is 
better. She regrets the past. But somehow 
the memory even of her failure reflects the 
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glory that now shines upon the present and 
the future. There is no perfume so grateful 
to the soul as the fragrance heavy with the 
odour of a past that has been redeemed. 
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AN ERA OF INVESTIGATION. 

In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, and saying, Repent ye: for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. — S. Matthew iii, 1, 2. 

The New Testament records the merest 
scraps of the sermons of S. John the Baptist, 
but the suggestion of their effect upon hiB 
hearers is astounding. Few human voices 
have ever reached men's hearts with such 
thrilling power. John did not use his elo- 
quence to paint rosy pictures, or to assure 
his hearers that they were the noblest of their 
kind. He said to them, **Your lives are 
wrong. Your deeds are evil. Your hearts 
are vile. Repent ye, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at handl" He scored wickedness 
in high places and in low. He pointed out 
the vices of his time. He exposed the crimes 
of his age. 

The man himself was manifest truth. There 
was a certain power in his evident detach- 
ment from the interests of ordinary human 
selfishness. This man from the wilderness, 
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with gaunt figure and ascetic face, clad in 
uncouth raiment of camel's hair belted with 
leathern girdle, enthralled the imagination, 
as his words set the heart on fire. He 
brought about a great popular revival in re- 
ligion. From all ranks of life people came 
to him. Soldiers and fishermen, farmers and 
solid business-men, religious leaders and 
courtesans, crowded to him from all parts of 
the land. There was no humbug about it. 
They absolutely broke down in the presence 
of this wonderful man, and confessed their 
sin, being baptized of him in the river Jor- 
dan. 

Then we get a glimpse of the man's great- 
ness. He never posed as a leader. He 'was 
always pointing men on to One mightier than 
himself. He prepared them for Jesus Christ, 
whose shoe-latchet, he said, he was not 
worthy to stoop down and unloose. At the 
height of his popularity men came to him and 
asked if he were not the Messiah. He must 
be the Messiah. There seemed to be no 
other way to account for the power that he 
wielded over the hearts of men. He could 
have claimed anything he wished. The peo- 
ple were mad about him. But he denied that 
he was Messiah. 
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There is a manner of waving aside the 
crown while claiming it just the same. He 
might have denied that he was Messiah in a 
way that would have made all sure that he 
was the Messiah, after all.^ But John was too 
big for that He totally effaced himself. * * I 
am not the Messiah. I am not Elias. I am 
not that prophet. I am nobody. I am just 
a voice. I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, * Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.' '* And he pointed men on to Jesus 
Christ. 

Well, in a few months the ministry of 
Jesus Christ commenced. His fame began 
to go throughout all the land. Men began to 
desert the standard of John the Baptist, and 
to attach themselves to Jesus Christ. That 
was exactly what John had told them to do. 
But even if he had, do you suppose John 
really enjoyed seeing his followers leave him, 
by hundreds, to attach themselves to a new 
leadership? Do you realize what a tragic 
thing it is to a man who has been at the center 
of things to feel that his work is done, to 
find himself deserted and alone, while some- 
one else is acclaimed the hero of the hour? 

The hardest test to which you can put a 

1 Ian Maclaren 
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man who is a religious leader is to tell him 
that some other religious leader is more 
effective, that some other preacher is more 
eloquently teaching righteousness, that some- 
one else is winning the souls that he might 
have saved. How he meets this test shows 
you whether he thinks most of himself, or 
of the life-work in which he is engaged. 

Now there were some who were mean 
enough to try to stir up in S. John the Baptist 
the ignoble passion of j;ealousy. They went 
to him with the suggestion that he had a rival 
in our Blessed Lord. His title as John the 
Baptizer was being disputed, for Jesus 
also baptized. **All men come to Him," they 
said. **They are deserting you. Your 
popularity is waning. ' ' 

One would like to have seen the crestfallen 
looks of these mischief-makers when they 
heard the simple reply of this great-minded 
man. **Why,'' he said, *'Ye yourselves bear 
me witness that I said I am not the Christ, 
but that I am sent before Him. This my joy 
therefore is fulfilled. He must increase, but 
I must decrease. ' ' 

How small would seem the petty jealousies 
and discomfitures of which we make so much, 
if with such largeness of mind we measured 
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them! This man was absorbed in the work 
to be done, not thinking of himself; he was 
looking for the real accomplishment of some- 
thingy not for applanse. 

But he still had work of his own to do. 
It is worth noting, in connection with his 
work, how nniversal was his intense preach- 
ing of reform. He was not the man to score 
the vices of the poor alone, and to danm them 
for a degradation so largely created by their 
condition, while praising the respectable vir- 
tues of the well-fed and comfortable. Nor, 
on the other hand, did he rail indiscriminately 
at the rich, while exalting the poor man as an 
angel. All classes of society heard his call 
to repentence first and last. He began with 
the farmers and soldiers and artisans. But 
that was not the end. There were some who 
wondered, perhaps, whether John would dare 
to denounce wickedness in high places. King 
Herod upon his throne gave tone and vogue 
to the moral degradation of public manners 
by a life notorious for its cruelty and prof- 
ligacy. 

Into the palace of the king, then, strode 
John the Baptist. He must have cut a strange 
figure, with his camel's hair cloak and 
leathern girdle, among the gaily dressed 
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courtiers. But on he went and sought the 
king. When he had found him John boldly 
denounced, to his face, the unlawful connec- 
tion of Herod with his brother's wife, Hero- 
dias. 



With this interview there began, curiously 
enough, a strange friendship between the 
king and the preacher. Because of the fury 
of Herodias, Herod put John in prison, but 
for his own sake he does not seem to have 
been oflf ended at John's boldness of speech. 
On the contrary, he liked it. He admired the 
man's courage. It was a pleasure to have 
within reach in his palace, even though it 
were in chains in the palace dungeon, one man 
who would tell him the naked truth. It gave 
him a kind of new joy to feel his conscience 
stirred within him by the preaching of this 
wondrous man. It was like a new form of 
amusement, for it thrilled his jaded nerves 
with the novelty of an untried sensation. 
Preaching can never reach a deeper degrada- 
tion than this, when it is used for such an 
end. 

Modem hearers, too, seem to be more 
fascinated than repelled by denunciatory ser- 
mons. They would rather than not that their 
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vices should be boldly rebuked. This may 
mean that you desire a stimulus for amend- 
ment of life. Or it may be that, like Herod, 
you enjoy the sensation of having your con- 
science stirred, and your beitter nature for the 
moment moved, with no intention of really 
acting upon the inspiration of the hour. What 
do you mean by saying that you have ** en- 
joyed *' a sermon f If the highest mission of 
a sermon is only to give enjoyment, if congre- 
gations are to pass out of church in/to life 
with the feeling only that certain emotional 
sensations have been for the moment roused, 
if it is like going out, as we ordinarily do, 
from an evening of music, with no definite 
principles of action stimulated, then we are 
using our religion only as the profligate em- 
ploys the drug and the dram. Great is the 
responsibility of preaching sermons, but 
great also is the responsibility of hearing, 
so that you be not what S. James calls a 
hearer only, and a self deceiver. 

But Herod did not enjoy long his new 
pleasure of sensation in the sermons of John 
the Baptist. They had a great feast one 
night in the palace banquet hall. The boon 
companions of Herod were there, and the 
ring of his political friends. The sensation 
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promised for the evening was the appearance 
of a dancing girl. And the dancer was to be 
no common wench, bnft a princess of the blood 
royal, none other than the daughter of Hero- 
dias! We must pass over that scene by 
which the fuddled king is so transported 
that he makes a maudlin oath to give the girl 
whatever she may ask. And she, secretly 
instructed by her wicked mother, catches up 
from the banquet table a heavy plate and, 
raising it aloft, says, '*I will that thou give 
me here, in this charger, the head of John the 
Baptist !'* 



There were many who breathed more 
freely, perhaps, when John was dead. The 
accusing voice was forever silenced. No 
more were the sins of men so sternly de- 
nounced by the Jordan, or on the streets, or 
in the palace. But Herod found no rest or 
satisfaction in the silence of the voice that 
cried in the wilderness. The sermons which 
he had * ' enjoyed ' ' from the lips of John made 
their impression after all. Herod was 
haunted by his murderous deed. 

One day there came to his ears the fame 
of a holy man, a prophet marching onward 
through Galilee toward Jerusalem, gathering 
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great throngs, and moving surely nearer 
every day, a mighty host It was a terrible 
army. The like of it had never marched 
against a king. For in its ranks were blind 
men who had received their sight, crippled 
men who had learned to walk, leprous men 
who had been cleansed, ragged men inspired 
to demand their rights, and dead men who 
had left behind them empty graves I And at 
their head marched nearer and nearer a 
mighty leader whom the people loved. 

And when Herod heard thereof he said, 
*'It is John, whom I beheaded: he is risen 
from the dead I ' ' 

But it was not the spirit of John; it was 
not the ghost of his evil deed. It was Jesus 
Christ who was coming to that man ! 



We seem to be living in a time which hears 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
When was there ever such a denunciation of 
sin, in every walk of life I When was there 
ever such a clamor for investigation I When 
were there ever so many accusing fingers! 
We are hearing at last the voice of public 
conscience. It is as the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, *' Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord. Make His paths straight I '* Yes, 
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it is a voice which really bids men look for 
Jesus Christ It means that Jesus Christ is 
actually, after all these ages, coming to be 
taken as the standard not only for the 
Church, but for the street, and the mill, and 
the office, and the shop. 

Yet there is one feature in this great era 
of heart-searching and condemnation which 
you and I can improve. We have made it 
hit the other man too hard, and we have not 
brought it home. We take up our newspaper 
and read accounts of scandals unearthed. 
We read about them in a spirit of alto- 
gether too much thanking God that we are 
not like these men, railroad magnates, oil 
monopolists, ice kings, and insurance presi- 
dents. We say, **This is a shocking condi- 
tion of affairs, and I am glad to see those ras- 
cals get their due I ' ' 

You will never learn the deep lesson of this 
era of investigation until you begin to in- 
vestigate yourself ; to bring yourself to judg- 
ment in the court of conscience. Think how 
it would be if all your life, in business and 
in the home, were really made the subject of 
a searching investigation I How would you 
look on the witness stand, a clever lawyer 
probing you with searching questions, bring- 
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ing to light aU your transactions — ''Why did 
you do this f ' * How do you explain that f ' ' 
— ^your answers published in the newspapers 
for the world to read ! 

That must be the picture of yourself that 
you see when you kneel in your closet before 
the Searcher of Hearts. John the Baptist 
has been long dead, but there is ever a voice 
that says, ''Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand/' You will no longer ac- 
cuse other men only, for your own life rises 
up to accuse you. There is some crisis in the 
past in which you failed. You see mistakes 
now as you did not see them then. You lie 
sleepless upon your bed at night. Shapes 
seem to rise out of the life that is gone. They 
form themselves into a mighty army, moving 
relentlessly, nearer and nearer, to bring you 
to destruction. An army to freeze one's 
blood! For in its ranks are deeds of blind- 
ness that march on now in their true light, 
and the crippled powers of a God-given soul, 
and the sins which cry, ' ' Unclean ! Unclean ! ' ' 
as they follow on, and the starved spiritual 
life pressing on with a cry for bread, and 
the deeds that you thought long buried in the 
grave! 

"Oh, this is unreal!" you say, "This is 
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but the action of the powers of memory and 
imagination. It is mere sentiment. It will 
pass away, and being gone, I shall be a man 
again. ' ' Yon fancy, like Herod, that the mere 
ghost of your evil deeds has risen from the 
dead past to haunt you. 

But you are wrong. Thank God if your 
conscience is at last aroused by such disturb- 
ing visions. For it is Jesus Christ who is 
coming to you, to strengthen you, to encour- 
age you, to give you victory and peace. 
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THE COMEDY OF HYPOCEISY. 

How canst thou say to thy brother, Brother, let me pull 
out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou thyself be- 
boldest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the mote that 
is in thy brother's eye. — S. Luke vi, 42. 

One is startled by any suggestion of the 
comical in the pages of a book so reverend 
as the Holy Bible. Yet amid its solemn 
warnings the sacred scripture now and again 
admits the element of playfulness. Samson 
shows a love of burlesque in his feats of cun- 
ning or strength, and seems to shake with 
laughter, even in his revenge, as when with 
cruel mirth he ties firebrands at the tails of 
foxes, and sets them loose amid the corn, or 
on that night in which he steals the gates of 
Gaza, and carries them upon his shoulders 
to the hilltop. There is a smile in not a 
few of the proverbs of Solomon, as in his 
reference to the sluggard, * * The slothful man 
saith. There is a lion without, I shall be slain 
in the streets,'' or again, **As the door turn- 
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eth upon his hinges, so doth the slothful upon 
his bed/' The writer of the book of Ec- 
desiasticus expresses his horror of a garru- 
lous companion with tragi-comic emphasis, 
^^As hills of sand to the steps of the aged, so 
is a woman of many words to a quiet man. ' ' 
In the book of Exodus, what could be more 
ludicrous than the glimpse of Aaron trem- 
bling before the wrath of Moses, and dis- 
claiming responsibility for the Golden Calf 
with his flimsy excuse, * * The people gave me 
the gold; I cast it into the fire, and there 
came out this calf I'' 

In the New Testament also, at the outset 
of our Lord's ministry, we have the merry 
scene of the wedding feast at Cana, and we 
can almost hear the laughter that greets the 
toastmaster's sally, when he pays his ban- 
tering complunent to the water that was 
made wine. The Man of Sorrows Himself, 
with all the solemnity of His speech, and the 
fire of His denunciation, and the gracious- 
ness of His promises, fails not now and then 
to illuminate His discourse with the vivid 
flash of wit. This appears in such passages 
as that wherein He characterizes King 
Herod as a fox, and the one in which He 
likens th6 men of His time to children in 
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the market-place, quarreling because some 
wish to play at being mourners at a funeral, 
while others prefer to dance: '^W^ have 
piped unto you, and ye have not danced!" 
'*We have mourned to you, and ye have not 
wept ! ' ' 



So in the passage chosen as our text, you 
miss something in the flavor of Christ's re- 
buke to the hypocrite, if you do not perceive 
that it contains a genial ridicule. Nothing 
could be more serious than the lesson which 
our Blessed Lord intends to teach His hear- 
ers, but the picture from which He draws 
the moral is obviously a caricature. You 
meet your friend, and you perceive that he 
has a mote in his eye, a tiny speck of straw, 
or chaflf, or wood. You are greatly con- 
cerned about it. You desire to remove it. 
But while you are so solicitous for the mis- 
fortune of your friend, you are unaware that 
into your own eye there has fallen not a mote, 
but a beam, a joist, a rafter, a very log. The 
perspective of the drawing is purposely ex- 
aggerated to bring out the humor of the 
situation. 

Where it is sometimes impossible to check 
censorious criticism of one's neighbor by 
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proving that it is a mistake, it may be ef- 
fective to show that the critic makes himself 
ridiculous. For one never cuts a figure so 
absurd as when he sets himself up as critic 
of the faults and shortcomings of his neigh- 
bors. It may be that his hearers listen in 
silence to his comments. But beneath an 
impassive exterior they shake with mirth. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than to hear a 
notorious gossip denouncing the leakiness of 
some small tattler, a drunkard accusing his 
neighbor of tipsiness, a great swindler con- 
demning some petty thievery, one pointing 
the finger at some dissension in family life 
who acts the snarling cur in his own home. 
Such critics take themselves seriously, but 
to their neighbors they seem to wear cap 
and bells. They re-enact the comedy of mote 
and beam. 



While the absurdity of censoriousness is 
thus pointed out, its more serious aspect is 
made plain. It is a habit of the hypocrite, 
and leads to hypocrisy. None can indulge 
the passion of malignant criticism of the 
faults of others without becoming somewhat 
indifferent to his own. His habit of mean 
comment grows, not by reason of his hatred 
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of sin, but through the pleasure of adverse 
criticism. For there is unquestionably in 
destructive effort a kind of fascination. The 
purveyors of amusement gauged well the 
popular love for destruction when, a few 
summers ago, they gathered an audience of 
many thousands to witness a prearranged 
collision between two locomotives. In the 
most intellectual sphere, the man who sits 
in his study, far away, as he thinks, from 
the vulgar passions of the crowd, finds a 
peculiar exultation in the reading of a well- 
written article which savagely assails and 
completely demolishes some book of the day, 
or cleverly tears to bits the character of some 
popular hero. 



There are occasions, indeed, when adverse 
criticism is not only a right but a duty. 
There are times when, for the sake of healthy 
public sentiment, or the righting of wrong, 
the words and actions of our neighbors 
should be censured. But, while one would 
be loath to take the ascetic view that all 
pleasurable actions are wrong, it is safe to 
say, in this case, that to administer to our 
neighbors the rightful kind of criticism is 
painful ; and if we find delight in pointing out 
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our neighbors * faults, the joy belongs to that 
ignoble sphere to which we have referred, 
and the motive is probably malignant. 

Our Lord speaks, in another passage, of 
this duty of criticism. If your friend has 
done a wrong you are to **go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone." Such 
criticism requires courage, and the genuine 
desire to be of service. It requires that yon 
say what you have to say against your neigh- 
bor to his face, and not behind his back. It 
requires that instead of tattling the news of 
your neighbor's fault over the teacups, and 
through the streets, you are to tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone. The will- 
ingness and the courage to compily with these 
conditions constitute the test of the spirit of 
criticism. This test complied with, how much 
of the current fault-finding would be silenced ; 
how many damaging rumors, instead of be- 
ing passed on to work their ruin, would be 
branded as untrue, and rendered powerless; 
how great would be the service of the genu- 
ine criticism that might remain ! 



We have seen that Christ associates cen- 
sorious criticism with hypocrisy. A man 
comes to measure his own moral rectitude 
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by his ability to criticise the short-comings 
of others. He is so busy criticising other 
men that he does hot criticise himself. In 
growing critical of others, he becomes hypo- 
critical. 

Christ seems to have invented the use of 
the word hypocrite as descriptive of a cer- 
tain kind of religious humbug which He saw 
about Him. The word is transferred to Eng- 
lish almost bodily from the Greek. But in 
classic Greek the word did not contain the 
idea which our Lord adapted it to convey to 
all the after world. The word usually sig- 
nified an actor. Christ used it to describe 
one who in religious and moral life acted a 
part. He saw Pharisees occupying the chief 
seats in the synagogues, with a devotion made 
fervent by the applause of the gallery. He 
saw them ostentatiously saying their prayers 
on the street comers that men might behold 
their piety. He saw them making a great 
show of their generosity to charitable ob- 
jects. And He saw these same men op- 
pressing the poor, and by sharp practice 
defrauding their neighbors, and by intoler- 
ance driving the open sinners of society 
farther away from possible redemption. 

Our Blessed Lord looked upon these men 
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in their hours of mimic devotion to God, and 
He called them actors, h/upokritai, hypocrites, 
and this significance of the word passed into 
the language. 



Probably there is no kind of moral ob- 
liquity which the Church and the world so 
cordially unite in despising as hypocrisy. It 
may be that here and there is a man or 
woman who uses religion as a cloak, and 
makes much of the family pew to distract 
attention from evil purposes and shameful 
deeds. It may be that here and there a man 
counts prominence in church activity as an 
asset in maintaining a standing in the busi- 
ness world, and in drumming trade. But it 
is safe to say that this unblushing type of 
hypocrite is rare. Almost no one is so de- 
graded that he is not ashamed to be a hypo- 
crite. 

Modern hypocrisy assumes more subtle 
forms. There is a hypocrisy that creeps 
upon the soul, unpremeditated, unrealized. 
It would seem impossible that one should be 
a hypocrite, an actor, in passages of life that 
are real and earnest, and even terrible. But 
the histrionic instinct is wider than the thea- 
tre, and one has seen souls stirred by bliss- 
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ful emotion, or tragic woe, who obviously^ 
yet quite unconsciously, were sensitive to the 
dramatic quality in the situation, and thrilled 
with the power of presenting heights and 
depths of feeling beyond the reach of stage 
or art to equal. 



We are not in such great danger today of 
posing as actors before men, to win their 
praise, as we are of the more subtle tendency 
to pose before ourselves. And the remedy 
lies in turning inward upon ourselves those 
powers of criticism which, as applied to 
others, we find so discriminating and in- 
fallible. 

It is probable that the great body of men 
pride themselves on not being hypocrites. 
They escape the danger, as they think, by 
making no religious professions at all. ^^I 
am a man who knocks about the world. I am 
not worse than many others. But I make 
no profession of religion. I am not seen in 
the high seats of the synagogue. At least I 
am not a hypocrite.'* This is what Bishop 
Gore calls the pharisaism of the publican. 
''Pharisaism is being satisfied with ourselves. 
And the pharisaism of the man who makes 
no religious professions is at least as bad as 
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the Pharisaism of the man who abounds in 
them.'' 

You and I who cling to orthodoxy in creed 
think it a terrible thing that any should de- 
part from belief in the Faith once for all 
delivered to the saints. But the correspond- 
ing danger in orthodoxy is that, priding our- 
selves on possessing the true faith, we cling 
to it as a bare intellectual abstraction, and do 
not strive to apply its tremendous affirma- 
tions concerning God and Christ and man- 
kind to the opportunities of daily life. This 
is the most damaging of all hypocrisies. 

'*Cast out first the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull 
out the mote that is in thy brother 's eye. ' ' 
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PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 

Now abideth faith, hope, charity. — I Corinthians xiii, 13. 

S. Paul names here the three great vir- 
tues which Christianity invented. He does 
not disparage other virtues. He does not 
imply that there were no human virtues 
in the world before Christianity. But be- 
fore the time of Christ there could be no 
faith, no hope, no charity, in the world, in 
the Christian sense. These three are called 
theological virtues. They have to do with 
our relation to God, as revealed in His Son, 
Jesus Christ. They are virtues that are 
divine gifts, rather than natural acquire- 
ments, though the gift of them is open to all 
who earnestly desire and diligently seek 
them. Faith is the gift of God by which we 
believe all that He has revealed to us. Hope 
is the gift of God by which we expect that 
God will give us all things necessary to sal- 
vation. Charity is the gift of God, by which 
we truly love God, and our neighbor. These 
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three theological virtues, in the Christian 
sense, are so defined — Faith, Hope, and Char- 
ity. In this sense they are the invented vir- 
tues of Christianity.^ They are peculiar to 
Christianity and did not exist in the world 
before the time of Christ. 

Yet there is no disrespect to Christianity 
in admitting that even without these three 
virtues — ^without faith, without hope, with- 
out charity, in the Christian sense — a very 
high and admirable standard of life is pos- 
sible. There were noble souls, before the 
time of Christ, who lived splendid lives with- 
out these virtues. We call them pagans, but 
there were great pagans, pagans at whose 
feet the world still sits. There are admirable 
lives being lived today without these vir- 
tues. Such, though they know it not, per- 
haps, are modern pagans, more or less 
influenced by Christianity, but pagans, 
in that they lack the distinctively Christian 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 

For there are other virtues, upon which 
the practical moral life of all ages has 
hinged, that are not distinctively Christian. 
They are called the cardinal virtues — Tem- 
perance, Prudence, Justice, and Fortitude. 

> O. K. Chesterton; sermon idea from Rev. Paul Birdsall, M. A. 
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Solomon the Wise is credited with having 
discovered, nearly a thousand years before 
Christ, that all life hinges upon these four 
virtues, where he is quoted in the book of 
Wisdom — ' ' If a man love righteousness, ' ' he 
says, **her labors are virtues: for she teach- 
eth temperance and prudence, justice and 
fortitude : which are such things, as men can 
have nothing more profitable in their life." 
The experience of all the finest souls pro- 
duced by paganism testifies to the truth of 
Solomon's words, nay, all the centuries of 
Christian doctrine and experience confirm 
them. The cardinal virtues of practical life 
are temperance and prudence, justice and 
fortitude. 

These are, in fact, the virtues which are 
developed in human life by a process of nat- 
ural evolution. They grow out of the best 
human experience. In the last analysis, they 
have a basis of religion, for they imply the 
existence of some ultimate standard and ideal 
reality, quite beyond logical demonstration. 
But they are not necessarily, or always con- 
sciously, the product of Christian religion, or 
of any religion. The cardinal virtues are 
more or less truly the natural virtues of 
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humanity at its best — Temperance and Pru- 
dence, Justice and Fortitude. 



Some of the most notable embodiments of 
these virtues must be referred not more to 
Christianity than to the time before Christ 
had come. Socrates was temperate; Solon 
was prudent; Aristides was famous for his 
justice ; Leonidas world-renowned for his for- 
titude. It is doubtful if anyone could ever 
be more temperate, or more prudent, or more 
just, or more courageous, than these. 

Socrates, living between four hundred and 
five hundred years before Christ, developed 
the virtue of temperance to such a point that 
his contemporaries said he never preferred 
pleasure to right. His self-control was ab- 
solute. *'To want nothing,*' he said, "is di- 
vine. To want as little as possible is the 
nearest possible approach to the divine life. * * 
He was rich in social pleasures, for to ab- 
stain from innocent gratification from fear 
of falling into excess seemed to him to imply a 
lack of real self-control. In the true sense, he 
was no ascetic. Yet his meat and drink were 
of the poorest; summer and winter his coat 
was the same; he went without shoes. He 
made himself independent of the luxuries and 
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comforts of life, and spent his whole time in 
public — in the market-place, the streets, the 
gymnasia — studying mankind. Even the 
drunken Alcibiades confesses, in his cups, 
*' Socrates makes me think that life is not 
worth living, so long as I am what I am. No 
one would think that I have any shame in 
me; but I am ashamed in the presence of 
Socrates.'' Such was Socrates the Tem- 
perate. 

Solon, six hundred years before Christ, 
called upon to effect sweeping political re- 
forms in Athens, balanced so prudently the 
merits of action and restraint, used such pru- 
dence in his redistribution of power among 
various classes, that, in a period torn by bit- 
ter party strife, in a time when hatred had 
been stirred by debt and poverty among the 
people, he built a system to endure for half a 
thousand years. 

Aristides, five hundred years before Christ, 
was so just that no personal prejudice, or 
self-interest, or hatred, or fear, could influ- 
ence his action. Because of his absolute jus- 
tice he was made archon of Athens, and his 
enemies brought about his banishment on 
the sole ground that it was dangerous for a 
democracy to allow any one man to wield 
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such influence as that of Aristides. While 
they were voting on this question of his 
banishment, an ignorant and illiterate man 
who did not know Aristides came up to him, 
and giving the statesman a shell, or voting- 
tablet, desired him to write upon it the name 
of Aristides, that the boor might vote for his 
banishment from Athens. "Has Aristides 
ever done you any wrong?'' the famous 
leader asked. *'No,'' was the reply, "and 
I do not even know him, but it irritates me 
to hear him everywhere called 'the JustM'* 
Aristides made no reply, but took the shell, 
and wrote his own name upon it. Such was 
Aristides the Just. 

Five hundred years before Christ, Leon- 
idas. King of Sparta, with a few hundred 
men, faced the whole invading army of Per- 
sia at the pass of Thermopylae, and would 
not yield an inch. "Dine heartily,'' he said 
to his soldiers, before the battle, "for you 
shall sup in the realms of Pluto. ' ' For three 
days he held the Persian hosts at bay, and 
only by treachery was outdone at last, when 
he, and all but one of his soldiers, died by 
massacre. So exalted and marvelous was 
the fortitude of Leonidas that temples were 
afterward reared in honor of the fallen hero, 
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and festivals in his memory were yearly cele- 
brated in Sparta, in which freeborn youths 
contended. 



It is strange that the modern man is apt to 
lay claim to being a Christian, or as good as 
Christian, on the ground of these four vir- 
tues which paganism so eminently developed. 
How often one hears it maintained that the 
life outside of the Church is as good as life 
within the Church, that a man is, after all, 
as good a Christian as any if he be temperate 
in his habits, prudent in his choices, just in 
his dealings, and courageous in grappling 
with difficulties, or in facing poverty, or mis- 
fortune, or sorrow. It needs but a moment 's 
reflection to admit that such a man, admirable 
as he is, is not necessarily a Christian at all. 
He is an excellent pagan, but not a Christian, 
unless he possesses the further virtues which 
Christianity invented, Faith and Hope and 
Love. He is no less admirable, perhaps, than 
Socrates, or Solon, or Aristides, or Leonidas, 
^ut he is no more a Christian than they were 
Christians. 

If the modem pagan sometimes claims to 
be a good Christian merely upon the basis 
of pagan virtues, it is also true that the 
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Christian sometimes is tempted to lay claim 
to orthodoxy merely upon the basis of the 
virtues distinctly Christian, with a somewhat 
looser hold upon the pagan virtues. It has 
happened in the history of Christianity, and 
occurs not seldom to the individual Chris- 
tian, that one condones in himself a lack of 
the natural virtues, on the ground that he 
possesses the three theological virtues. Be- 
cause he has faith in God, for instance, he 
sometimes feels himself less culpable in the 
neglect of ordinary prudence in his affairs 
and conduct. ''The Lord will provide.'' 
''The Lord will save.'* "The Lord will for- 
give." Because he has charity in the tech- 
nical sense, gives alms, occasionally is gen- 
erous to the poor, he feels less blameworthy 
for acting with cruel injustice in certain or- 
dinary relations of life. He can do without 
justice, if he has charity. He can grind the 
poor on one hand, and found a hospital or 
church on the other. Because he has hope 
that God will save him, he feels it less dan- 
gerous to be intemperate, and to undermine 
the foundations of his fortitude by luxurious 
living. 



This brings us to the relation between the 
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natural virtues and the distinctly Christian 
virtues, for there is a relation, and a very 
close one. Christianity came into the world 
at a time when the natural virtues were be- 
ginning to decay. When one looks upon the 
vast ruins of ancient Greece and Rome, one 
is perhaps chiefly impressed with the matfi- 
rial destruction which Time Ijrought to pass 
in those amazing and splendid civilizations. 
But history teaches us that the real secret of 
their decline was moral; and the lesson that 
cries out from the broken arches, and shat- 
tered pillars, and dismembered works of 
glorious art, is a moral one. 

There came a time in the history of Greece, 
and then in tne hisiory of Home, when tem- 
perance gave way to intemperance, and pru- 
dence was flung to the winds of reckless fate, 
and justice was swallowed up in tyranny and 
slavery, and fortitude was dissipated in the 
most exquisite luxuriousness of pleasure. 
The cardinal virtues had not deeply enough 
been based upon eternal foundations. When 
conditions changed, the virtues were altered. 
Greece and Rome retained no ruling ideal 
of ultimate moral sanction. Greece deified 
beauty, not morality. Rome deified govern- 
ment, not righteousness. There was no im- 
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mortality of morality and righteousness. The 
ruling idea of Greece was the creation of 
permanence in forms of beauty, and marvel- 
ously did she succeed. The master passion 
of Bome was eternity made visible in a domi- 
nant form of government, and the world has 
never ceased to be amazed at her achieve- 
ment. But Greece had no Faith or Hope. 
Bome had no Hope or Love. The one was 
exquisitely carved marble. The other was 
splendidly wrought iron. 



Christ took up the ancient virtues, just 
as men were discarding them in despair 
— Temperance and Prudence, Justice and 
Fortitude. He gave them new value as 
weapons of life by welding them anew 
in the flame of three fresh virtues — ^Faith 
and Hope and Love. For the first time 
the old virtues had a suflScient and compelling 
motive. Christians became prudent because 
they had hope ; they became just because they 
had love; they became brave and temperate 
because they had faith. For the first time in 
the history of mankind the strongest force 
in the world was enlisted on the side of vir- 
tue — ^the force of Love. Men looked up to 
the Cross and saw the God of the Universe — 
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wonderful mystery !— dying in agony for the 
saving of their souls, and they responded 
with faith and hope and love that gave a new 
flame to prudence and temperance, justice 
and fortitude. 

To measure the increased energy that 
Christianity added to the old pagan virtues, 
let some of the heroes of Christianity — S. 
John for instance — ^be described as merely 
temperate, and prudent, and just, and brave. 
The ardent, flaming character of S. Paul — 
temperate, prudent, just, brave. Yes, but 
how much more I It is like describing Niag- 
ara as moist, or saying that the view of the 
Bay of Naples is unobjectionable ! Who ever 
would have heard of S. Francis of Assisi if 
he had been a mian no more than temperate, 
prudent, just, and brave? You cannot de- 
scribe him except you say that he was on fire 
with Faith, and Hope, and Love. 

A modem writer, indeed, declared that no 
real Christian has lived since Christ except 
S. Francis of Assisi. The startling untruth 
of this statement forces the unwilling ac- 
knowledgment that Christianity has too sel- 
dom lived up to its potential. The Christian 
is prone to the mistake of trying to acquire 
the distinctively Christian virtues — ^the three 
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theological virtues of Faith, and Hope, and 
Love — by pagan methods, that is, by efforts 
based wholly upon natural endowment and 
determination, rather than through the hum- 
ble use of means of Grace which the Son of 
God ordained. 



Herein lies the answer to the question 
whether, after all, this modern civilization is 
to go the way of Greece and Rome — whether 
Faith, and Hope, and Love are to vanish 
away, and Temperance and Prudence, Jus- 
tice and Fortitude are to lose their moor- 
ings amid the whirlwind which modern lux- 
uriousness invites. Amid all the prophetic 
voices in the world, the Church of God, sure 
of Christ's own promise, alone can answer, 
**No!" For though they be neglected, the 
Sacraments of Grace persist, and some day, 
amid the wreck of things, men shall grasp 
at them as straws, and shall find them solid 
rock to cling to. 

The permanent stability of the natural 
virtues of mankind — Temperance and Pru- 
dence, Justice and Fortitude — depends at 
last upon the acquirement of the virtues of 
grace — Faith, and Hope, and Love. Nay, the 
eternal miracle of Christianity lies in its 
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power out of Faith, and Hope, and Love, to 
recreate the natural virtues, which, among 
pagans, only some possessed, and which 
Christian grace puts within reach of all. 

S. Peter lacked Temperance and Prudence, 
but by the grace of Faith he became a rock. 
S. Timothy lacked Fortitude, but by the grace 
of Hope he became strong. S. John, the Son 
of Thunder, was too intolerant to be just, 
but by the grace of Charity, he became the 
chief Apostle of Love. 

So there wait for you today deep fltreams 
of grace, flowing from the Cross of Christ, 
to satisfy your soul's longing for Temper- 
ance and Prudence, Justice and Fortitude, by 
making you alive with Faith, and Hope, and 
Love. 
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FREEDOM THBOUGH OBEDIENCE. 

Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him. 
If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples in- 
deed; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.-nS. John viii, 31, 32. 

These half -disciples to whom our Blessed 
Lord first made His offer of freedom flared 
up with quick resentment. Their nationality 
had been all but destroyed by the Soman 
government, yet there was a native dignity 
in the Jewish race which made each member 
of it conscious of essential freedom. Espe- 
cially so just now, when they were celebrat- 
ing the annual Feast of Tabernacles. At no 
time would they be more utterly possessed 
with a sense of freedom than when each man 
had put aside his daily task, and donned holi- 
day attire, to gather at a festival rich in 
memorials of national greatness. It was to 
a crowd of such holiday-makers that our 
Lord addressed His words : ' ' If ye continue 
in My word, ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free ! ' * 
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The men who heard Him were stirred with 
indignation. ''We are free. We are Abra- 
ham's seed. We were never in bondage to 
any man," they cried. '*How sayest thou, 
' Ye shall be made free f ' ' ' 



Mankind, throughout all history, is found 
struggling for freedom; fighting for it, 
through many ages, with the sword, and in 
treaties, and constitutions, and charters, at- 
tempting to maintain it by law. But the win- 
ning of freedom by force often betrays the 
victor into a new form of tyranny, and the 
creation of freedom by law requires some- 
thing more than law to make it effective. 
President Lincoln, by a stroke of the pen, 
gave legal freedom to the negro race in 
America, but a half a century of legal free- 
dom has not sufficed to give the colored citi- 
zens actual liberty. The black man is 
thwarted by prejudice from both North and 
South, and even when white men champion 
his cause, it is in a manner qf self-conscious 
reaction against color-prejudice, rather than 
of unbiassed justice, without regard to color. 

Our Lord did not propose to give men free- 
dom either by force or by law. There was a 
time when He could have placed Himself at 
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the head of a vast and formidable revolution 
in the world's affairs. But in the Garden 
of Gethsemane He rebuked the hasty fol- 
lower who drew a sword. Instead of meet- 
ing force with force, He calmly yielded to 
force. And He was so far from believing in 
legislation as a cure-all that He refused to 
be judge for a man who appealed to Him be- 
cause he could not otherwise get legal justice. 

Freedom is not sustained by force, or de- 
fined by law. It is within the man, in a man's 
own heart, that the most glorious freedom 
should abide, and where the most abject 
slavery sometimes holds possession. 

It was to this that our Lord referred when 
He said to the men of Jerusalem, **I will 
make you free. ' ' They seemed quite free as 
they passed into the porch of the great Tem- 
ple, in holiday attire, and chatted together 
in the spacious alcoves. The Bomans gave 
them good government. Life and property 
were safe. Business prospered. They were 
free to observe the sacred precepts of their 
religion, at home, or on street corners, if they 
liked, or in the Temple. 

But our Lord's vision penetrated more 
deeply into the secrets of life. Outwardly 
you are free. He would say. Politically, free 
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enough. In business, yes. In reUgion, yes. 
There is plenty of toleration. But, ** verily, 
verily, I say unto you, whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant, the slave, of sin.'* In 
every man's heart is the shadow of that 
slavery. There is no slavery like it. Force 
cannot reach it. Law cannot touch it. It 
forges its own chains, and winds them ever 
more tightly. 



The drunkard awakes in the morning with 
aching head. * * Never again I ' ' sayts he. But 
the next night likely finds him reeling, and 
uproarious, and defiant of reform. He is a 
slave. 

The lustful man, after he has yielded to his 
passion, is swept by gusts of remorse and 
shame. It may be that he is a man of other- 
wise noble and unselfish impulses, with fine 
dreams of beauty, and truth, and purity; so 
that after he has fallen into his besetting sin 
he almost cries out with agony that he, who 
should be so much of a man, has come to be 
no more than a beast. But the occasion or 
the opportunity of his indulgence again ar- 
rives, and you would never know that he 
ever struggled against it, or found it irk- 
some to his conscience, so smilingly does he 
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yield again to his temptation. He is a slave. 

The proud man despises his own p^de, and 
becomes so weary of his everlasting egotism 
that the shame of it almost makes him hum- 
ble. He would not for the world have any- 
one suspect how often he thinks of himself, 
how he poses, how he mentally struts, and 
preens himself. But struggle as he will to 
be humble, if he succeeds for a short time 
in the appearance of humility, he is so proud 
of it, so vain of his own modesty, all the more 
commendable in a man of real ability, that 
he becomes more bumptious than ever. He 
finds nothing done anywhere that he could 
not have done better. Of one thing he says, 
**N<yw, I should have done this so.*' Of 
another, '*Why was I not consulted?** Some 
have the grace to conceal their egotism more 
than others. There is a blatant kind of van- 
ity that takes pride in getting its name into 
the newspapers. But there is another self- 
consuming kind of vanity that takes equal 
pride in keeping out of the newspapers. It 
is all of the same piece. Occasionally one 
gains a glimpse of the High and Holy One 
of Nazareth, despised and rejected of men, 
scourged, and nailed to the Cross ; but it 
passes away, and one sees nothing but him- 
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self in everything. For the victim of pride 
is not free to contemplate anything but him- 
self. As Andromeda was chained to the rock, 
so he is chained to a mirror. He is a slave. 

The stingy man admires those who are 
generous. He is aghast at the benefactions 
of Carnegie, and Rockefeller, and Morgan. 
But he lives in constant dread of a conspir- 
acy against his own pocketbook. He has so 
thoroughly schooled himself to say **No'' 
that he cannot say **Yes.'' He has a ready 
argument against every solicitation for 
money. If it is for foreign missions, we need 
the money at home; if it is for village im- 
provement, the enterprise is not properly 
managed. Some covetous men spend money 
on themselves, but the disease often spreads 
so far that even selfishness becomes decayed, 
and cannot be gratified. Pity the stingy man, 
for he is a slave. 

The envious and the jealous suffer tor- 
tures of their own invention. Some sins one 
indulges in for pleasure, but in envy there is 
only pain. Whoever finds himself jealous 
wishes himself otherwise. The envious suf- 
fer when others are preferred before them. 
They suffer by neglect. They hate to see 
others successful. They say that success is 
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all due to luck, influence, intrigue, double- 
dealing, treachery. • There is a moment of 
sardonic gladness when someone who has 
been successful fails. The envious find 
demoniacal exultation in the fall of a hero. 
They are not satisfied that he is down, but 
they must kick him when he is down. The 
envious is a slave, and more than all others 
he develops the disposition and temper of a 
slave. 

The man of anger suffers from the most 
forgivable form of sin, if there be any such, 
for his temptations arise so swiftly out of 
circumstances that he is often taken unaware ; 
and none suffers, perhaps, such agonies of 
remorse. He is frightened by the results of 
his outbursts. He firmly resolves that he 
will never again give way to his temper. 
But, as time passes, there comes a moment 
when the red flag is suddenly flaunted in his 
face. The blood leaps to his brain. He 
flashes out bitter and terrible words Khat 
can never be recalled, or plunges into action, 
boiling with rage, in some deed that can 
never be undone; everlastingly wounds, per- 
haps, those whom he loves most in the world. 
And then, when his blood is cool, he eats his 
heart out with the memory of his ungovem- 
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able madness. He feels himself not free, but 
a slave. 

The slothfnl man becomes conscience- 
stricken at tasks undone, at promises unful- 
filled, at work postponed. **This must not 
go on;'' he says, 'tomorrow I shall begin 
anew. What I need is order, system.'* He 
arranges a plan of work. Every period has 
its duty. He fixes hour, and minute, and 
place, with the inflexibility of a nailway time- 
table. But the morrow comes, and he begins 
to miss connections. He is soon so far in 
pursuit of yesterday that he is exhausted 
with his efforts, and needs a rest. Years of 
sloth have formed habits of indolence which 
he cannot throw off by a momentary resolu- 
tion, and he has become a slave. Solomon 
the Wise observed the slavery of the sloth 
nearly three thousand years ago, and sang 
its elegy: 

I went by the field of the slothful, 

By the vineyard of the void of understanding; 

And, lo, it was grown over with thorns, 

The face thereof was covered with nettles. 

And the stone wall thereof was broken down. 

Then I beheld and considered well: 

I saw, and received instruction. 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 

A little folding of the hands to sleep: 

So shall thy poverty come as a robber; 

And thy want as an armed man. 
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There is no more accurate scientific classi- 
fication than has been accorded by the theol- 
ogy of the Church to the possible sins of 
men. It is a classification based upon ex- 
perience and the study of human nature dur- 
ing hundreds of years. There are seven sins, 
and only seven, that a human being can com- 
mit; for sin, in all its variations of motive, 
and expression, and circumstance, may be 
classified under one of the seven capital 
heads which the Church has named, and 
which we have just outlined. They are 
Pride, Covetousness, Lust, Anger, Gluttony, 
Envy, Sloth. Every one of them constitutes 
a kind of slavery. Whoever sins in one of 

these regions is not a free man. Whoever 

committeth sin is the slave of sin. 

The world has learned by ages of painful 
experiment, through agony, and blood, and 
death, that freedom is not constituted in the 
removal of restraint. Anarchy is not liberty. 
Freedom must be based upon some funda- 
mental and immutable law of life. Emerson, 
who of all profound thinkers was most in- 
clined to assert the souPs independence of 
the past, and of all conventional checks and 
restraints, stands for this truth concerning 
liberty as the final law of conduct. **The 
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last lesson of life," he says, *'the choral song 
which rises from all elements and all angels, 
is a voluntary obedience, a necessitated free- 
dom. Man is made of the same atoms as the 
world is, he shares the same unpressions, 
predispositions, and destiny. When his mind 
is illuminated, when his heart is kind, he 
throws himself joyfully into the sublime or- 
der, and does, with knowledge, what the 
stones do by structure.'* 



Jesus Christ declared that truth nineteen 
hundred years ago. While men were saying 
that freedom consisted in the escape from 
government, our Lord based freedom upon 
obedience. While men were seeking for free- 
dom in some Utopian combination of out- 
ward circumstance. He declared that true 
freedom is a quality of the inner, invisible 
life of a man, a birthright of the soul, in 
which sin is the only possible slavery. Being 
God Incarnate, He rested freedom in a region 
which no merely human teacher would dare 
to claim. He based it upon obedience to 
Himself. ' * If ye continue in My word, * * * 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth shaU 
make you free.'* He reverses the order of 
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knowledge. The world said, ''Study, pon- 
der, argue, build up your philosophy of life ; 
then you shall know how to act.'' Christ 
said, ''Act upon My word, follow My ex- 
ample, persist in My teachings, obey My 
commandments, and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.'' He 
says that the etemial truth of religion, like 
scientific truth, is proved and confirmed, if 
not largely apprehended, by practical ex- 
periment. He says, "If any man will do 

God's will, he shall know of the doctrine." 

Knowledge of the doctrine grows through 
obedience. The creed comes out of the life. 
The Apostles' Creed is the substance of be- 
lief that came out of the lives of men who 
were living near to God in daily experience, 
and dared a thousand deaths in putting into 
practice the example of the Nazarene. The 
Corinthians said, "Let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we die." They could not believe 
in immortality, because in daily life they were 
sensualists and materialists. It was not that 
they became convinced that there was no im- 
mortality, and therefore gave themselves 
over to eating and drinking. The reverse 
was the case. They gave themselves over to 
materialism; therefore could not believe in 
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an everlasting spiritual kingdom.^ I know 
a man who believes that we all act under 
pure necessity; that there is no other force 
than heredity and circumstance; which 
brings it about that no man can do other- 
wise than he does. The creed comes out of 
his life, and is the logical result of it. He 
follows his inclinations. He is generous and 
kind when it pleases him, tricky and base 
when he so desires. 



The Incarnate Son of God, in establishing 
the Church, has provided for every need of 
human nature in the fight against sin, which 
is the truest battle for freedom. For every 
human weakness the Church has safeguards 
and helps in her Sacramental system. What 
the Church is always asking men to do is to 
put the system to the test. The service of 
God in the Church is the only perfect free- 
dom, for it frees the soul, and a man gains 
that within himself which nothing can en- 
slave. If that is not practical, it is nothing. 

** Continue in my word,'' says Christ, 
''then are ye my disciples indeed, and ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.'' 

1 Robertson. 
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THE GREAT ASSIZE. 

When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne 
of his glory; and before him shall be gathered all nations. — 
S. Matthew xxy, 31-2. 

These words belong to the closing hours 
of our Lord's earthly life, when the grip of 
circumstance was thrusting Him forward to 
the death of the Cross. Humanly speaking, 
it is not strange that the Saviour's mind, in 
the midst of triumphant injustice, should 
have found relief in the thought of judgment 
to come. 

It is by the incidents o£ actual life, quite 
as much as by theologic reasoning, that we 
are forced to appeal to the unseen world to 
make right the injustices of the visible world. 
You stand at the grave of some poor body, of 
one whose stainless life has been nothing but 
a vain struggle with poverty, and disease, 
and misery. You say, *' There must be a 
Heaven for such as this!" And then you 
behold imsoathed rascality, flourishing and 
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prosperous iniquity, smiling and complacent 
villany. If this universe is not a blithering 
chaos, there is a Hell for such as this I 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Man of Nazareth, as He neared the injustice 
bf crucifixion, should have cried aloud in the 
streets of Jerusalem concerning a judgment 
to come, that He should have described ter- 
rific visions of a quaking earth, and falling 
stars, and men's hearts failing them for fear. 
What makes His figure superb and unique, 
as He stands at the foot of the Cross, is that 
when He describes this tremendous assize 
which is to shake the universe He says not, 
''I will meet you at that final tribunal to 
plead my cause," but, He says, ''I shall be 
the Judge. It is before Me, upon the throne 
of My glory, surrounded by holy angels, that 
you shall stand!'' 

In the last hour of His earthly ministry, 
Jesus of Nazareth commands the view of an 
immeasurable horizon. His words assume 
the ring of triumph and the authority of more 
than world-wide monarchy. He speaks not 
of Jews, but of nations; not of Jerusalem, 
but of the world. He predicts the gathering 
before His judgment seat not merely of in- 
dividuals, but of the peoples of the earth. 



THE GBEAT ASSIZE 

The progressive nations in His coming 
world-empire shall be those that have fed the 
hungry, and welcomed the stranger, and 
clothed the naked, and ministered to the sick, 
and reformed the criminal. Those nations 
shall fall to the rear that have despised the 
poor, and crushed the weak, and degraded 
the fallen.^ 



Vast in proportion, the picture of divine 
judgment is nevertheless drawn with the hu- 
man tribunal in mind, and every court-room 
suggests the impending of the Great Assize. 

There is something fascinating tp most 
minds in the spe<5tacle of a man on trial for 
his life. It may be that the majority of men 
are not interested in legal procedure, per- 
haps have never seen the inside of a 
court of justice. But the judgment of 
a man by a jury of his fellowmen, with life 
and death at stake, is an event so full of 
dramatic interest, and lays such hold upon 
the imagination, as to ensure wide attention, 
by means of the pubUc press, to every stage 
of the trial. Such a judgment of men upon 
a fellowman especially impresses the public 
mind when there is no living witness of the 

* George Mathescn. 
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crime of which the defendant is accused, 
when all the evidence pointing to his guilt 
consists of a gradually woven chain of cir- 
cumstances, which, little by little, entangles 
him in its coils. 

What a spectacle it is I The accused man, 
amid the crowded court-room, sits there, 
deeply sunken in his chair, and with expres- 
sionless face listens to the contest of intel- 
lectual skill for the establishment of his guilt 
or innocence. He hears himself denounced 
as a fiend by the prosecuting attorney, his 
foul crime vividly pictured and described. 
He hears himself defended by his counsel; 
he is extolled for his respectable reputation, 
perhaps, and his many virtues are exploited. 
He listens to the public reading of the most 
tender and intimate letters, intended for his 
eyes alone. He hears the evidence of wit- 
nesses establishing a chain of circumstances 
which connects him with a crime. 

The deed itself of which he is accused has 
no witness. Before his own mind's eye alone 
there rises the image, clear and vivid, of 
the crime in which he is so deeply concerned. 
No one else upon earth can describe the scene 
so indelible in his own memory. He alone 
of living men was there, and knows, and re- 
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members. The scene was witnessed by none 
living but himself, and by the all-seeing eye 
of God. 



Human tribunals may be mistaken. But 
how tremendous should be to such a man the 
thought of the Judgment Day — ^the signs in 
the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; 
and upon the earth distress of nations with 
perplexity; the sea and the waves roaring; 
men's hearts failing them for fear, and then, 
the Son of Man coming in a cloud, with power 
and great glory! Every eye shall see Him, 
and they also which pierced Him: and all 
the kindreds of the earth shall wail because 
of Him. What a sight for the guilty soul! 
Those eyes of the Son of Man, as a flame of 
fire, which seem to each beholder to be darting 
their gaze into the depths of his own soul 
alone, the voice as the sound of many waters, 
and the countenance as the sun shineth in 
his strength! Human judgment may fail, 
but no sin lies hidden from the judgment of 
the Son of Man. 



The thought of a final judgment upon 
mankind is necessarily described in terms of 
a human court of justice. We could not 
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fully comprehend the real and ultimate truth. 
The Church teaches us, in figurative lan- 
guage, that we must all stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ. No human language 
could fully express all the meaning implied 
in that and corresponding statements. When 
the modern thinker comes to feel that the 
theological picture of a final judgment is too 
external, too material, to satisfy the mind 
and heart, he should recognize the fact that 
his quarrel is with the limitations of lan- 
guage, and not with the ultimate truth which 
the verbal statement symbolizes. 



At the very time that Christ declared His 
parables of judgment, there was a significant 
action of His that throws new light upon 
their interpretation. His judgment upon 
the fig tree which He passed on the way to 
Jerusalem is an external symbol of all judg- 
ment. He came seeking fruit upon the tree, 
and found none. And Jesus said to the tree, 
**No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for- 
ever!" Next day, in passing by. His dis- 
ciples marvelled at seeing the fig tree with- 
ered away, dried up from the roots. It was 
an incident that seemed to the disciples most 
extraordinary. It required an act of faith 
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to believe it possible. But it only repres- 
ented, in an external and visible form, a 
process of divine judgment which is going on 
in Nature all the time. 

Not only that tree on the road to Jerusa- 
lem, but every tree is being subjected to a 
similar judgment. There is a law of decay 
in Nature; there are forces of destruction 
in Nature, at once vast and microscopical, 
that ultimately work havoc with every tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit. 

Modem biology has been in vain if it has 
not taught us also that every physical organ- 
ism in Nature, including man himself, is sub- 
ject to these destructive forces. So long as 
the organism is rightly fulfilling its purpose, 
the forces of destruction, bacterial or other- 
wise, are powerless against it, though they 
be all about it, and within it, testing all the 
time its power of resistance. But the mo- 
ment that an organism fails to fulfill its pur- 
pose, and becomes unfit to survive, these 
forces of disintegration and death fasten 
themselves upon it, and, unless the proper 
function be by some means restored, they 
seal its doom. The whole historv of human 
disease lies in this strange quality of Nature. 

Now this is the quasi-scientific statement 
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of exactly the same process which, we may 
say, is theologically represented by Christ's 
judgment upon the fruitless fig tree. It is 
the same story of a divine judgment imposed 
by their Creator upon organisms which do 
not fulfill their mission. It is a judgment 
which is going on all the time, at every mo- 
ment. There is no doubt about the fact. It 
is not an external or arbitrary judgment. 
It strikes us as very different in its method 
from a trial before a human tribunal. It is 
a judgment which inheres in the constitu- 
tion of things, and carries with it its own sen- 
tence. The life, and the growth, and the 
trial, and the sentence, and the death, are all 
part of one vast process. But it is just as 
truly the judgment of God, who created all 
things, as when the Son of God condemned 
the barren fig tree. It is just as truly a 
judicial process as if we should describe it 
in the language of the court-room and think 
of the Almighty as presiding at a great in- 
quisition of His creation. 



When we reflect upon such a judgment 
upon the souls of men, the figure of speech 
by which we describe it in terms of a human 
court of justice is still essential. For it viv- 
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idly bodies forth the thought of Almighty 
God as the judge, who knows the secrets of 
the heart, in whose presence all pretence is 
useless, and before whom no lie will avail. 
But for those who revolt from this image 
as being pressed too far, and as suggesting 
a judgment too external and arbitrary to 
accord with spiritual truth, the analogy of 
Nature offers a corrective thought, nay, it 
is Christ Himself who, by His outward act, 
suggests it. 

For, unless Nature, in its higher ranges, 
becomes absolutely inconsistent with itself, 
there is bound to be a judgment upon the 
souls of men. It is impossible to believe that 
the man whose physical fitness to survive is 
being tested every day by inexorable forces, 
should not be subject to equal tests in the 
higher realms of intellect and morality, and 
should not also, at the last, when physical 
life is ended, be judged for his fitness to 
survive spiritually, in a spiritual world. 

Nor is there any reason why this judgment 
of human souls should be conceived of as 
arbitrary, or external, or material in its 
form. Like the law of judgment which we 
saw at work throughout Nature, the law of 
judgment upon the souls of men is not some- 
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thing which comes in from outside. It in- 
heres in the souls of men. God, who cre- 
ated the soul, has so constituted it, that it is 
bound finally to determine its own proper 
level, in the presence of God, when the false 
estimates and deceptions of the world are 
passed away, and the Son of Man comes in 
a cloud, with power and great glory. 



Nor need we regard the divine judgment 
as a thing belonging alone to the distant 
future. ''The 'coming' of the Apostles* 
Creed, and the 'coming again' of the Nicene 
Creed," as Maurice observed, "must 
both indicate, if we derive our inter- 
pretation of them from the Scriptures, 
not that Christ will resume earthly con- 
ditions, or will take a throne in some part 
of this earth, but that He will be manifested 
las He is. ' ' Jesus Christ not only will be the 
judge of the quick and dead at some future 
day; He is the judge of quick and dead at 
this present time. The only difference be- 
tween this diay and the Judgment Day is 
that every eye shall then behold Him — ^Jesu-s 
Christ shall be seen and recognized by every 
human soul as the Judge of all the earth. He 
will be recognized not only by those 
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who have tried to do His will, but 
by those who have rejected Him, and by 
those who do not believe that there is to be 
a Judgment. Then shall they begin to say 
to the mountains. Fall on us ; and to the hills, 
Cover us! As the Son of Man shall be re- 
vealed in that day, so He is today, though 
we see Him not. Be well assured that you 
and I shall stand at the last to be judged by 
the searching eyes of Jesus Christ. And 
be equally assured that you and I are being 
judged by Him, and probed to the depth of 
our souls by Him, in this present hour 

I cannot be greatly terrified by the thought 
of a Judgment, it may be a million years 
hence. It is an expectation too indefinite 
to take possession of my soul. But there is 
power and terror in the thought that the 
Judgment is a continuous process which is 
going on now. He who walked the fields of 
Galilee and died upon the Cross is Judge. 
The j,udgment is set and the books are 
opened now. I am being judged as I speak. 
You are being judged as you listen. The 
secret thoughts of our hearts are being re- 
vealed. 

The Day of Judgment becomes a very real 
fact in our lives when we anticipate it thus. 
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The thought of it ought to make our lives 
better, not at some future time, but today, 
now. Our Judge is One who has passed 
through our experience, and knows our temp- 
tations, but He suflfered and died, and be- 
stows upon us sacramental grace, that we 
may conquer temptation. 

In our Lord's picture of the final judg- 
ment, we cannot fail to be struck by the con- 
trast between the magnificence of the spec- 
tacle and the almost informal nature of the 
basis of judgment. It is such as to create 
surprise both in those who axe praised and in 
those who are condemned. * ' Lord, when saw 
we Thee ahungered, or athirst, or a stranger, 
or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto Theef " It is the kind of test 
which flings the whole great question of 
judgment back from the future into the daily 
life of the present. It is the kind of judg- 
ment to which we are being subjected every 
day, by opportunities that lie all about us, 
and constitute, as it were, our very atmos- 
phere. By these we are being tested, at 
every moment, and judged. 
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THE MYSTERY OF PAIN AND SORROW. 

The God of all grace, who haih called us unto his eter- 
nal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered a 
while, make you perfect. — ^I S. Psteb v, 10. 

A LABGE part of the narrative in all the 
four Gospels is taken up with a description 
of the suffering and death of Christ. But 
to the idea of physical suffering no promi- 
nence is given. That the Crucifixion offers 
rare opportunity for vivid and horrible 
word-pictures of pain most of us are well 
aware. How marvelous is the reverent self- 
restraint of the evangelists I In all the nar- 
rative there is no word, with one possible 
exception, that brings to the surface any ex- 
pression of physical pain. 

What light does the Cross throw upon the 
mysterious problem of human pain and sor- 
row? 

The problem of suffering has always been 
a baffling one, but it is more especially a 
practical difficulty of faith in the present 
age. Where it once was debated by philoso- 
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phers as an academic question, it is now an 
every-day puzzle both to the wise and ig- 
norant. Why does God permit so much suf- 
fering f Or, Why does He permit such 
suffering in this individual case ? 



The first reiason for the silence of the evan- 
gelists concerning the physical sufferings of 
altogether subservient to the great sacrifice 
of will, and the physical pain was nothing 
compared with the mental and moral pain 
endured by the Redeemer. 

But another fact must also be recognized. 
In the age in which Christianity began, the 
sight of physical pain did not stir such deep 
emotion, or arouse any such compassion, as 
in modern times. It would be diflScult to say 
whether men were any less sensitive to phys- 
ical pain inflicted upon themselves. Perhaps 
they suffered then just as they suffer now. 
But it did not hurt them, as it hurts today, 
to see other men enduring torture. If the 
man himself did not suffer, he looked upon 
the sufferings of others with somewhat 
stolid indifference. 

Pity and compassion are largely the crea- 
tions and developments of Christian civiliza- 
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tion. It is only little by little, in the course 
of history, that the world is touched with the 
divine quality of mercy. But slowly it brings 
about a great reform. Everywhere it estab- 
lishes hospitals for the relief of pain. It 
enters foul prisons, and demands that even 
the enemies of society shall be maintained 
in decency, and protected from unnecessary 
persecution. It frees the slave on land. It 
abolishes flogging aboard ships upon the 
high seas. It improves tenements in cities. 
It establishes charities. The whole world of 
today shudders at the cruelty and miseries 
of war, which was once regarded as the 
normal and honorable game of all right- 
minded men. 

Within our own memory compassion has 
taken to its heart not merely the sufferings 
of men, but also the sorrows of the brute 
creation. The huntsman of the forest must 
now apologize for himself. The birds of 
the air are now protected by public senti- 
ment in their right to life and joy. Physical 
pain today hurts the beholder. It causes 
sympathetic pain to see any man^s suffering, 
or to witness the beating of a cart-horse. 

These facts belong to one of the noblest 
aspects of modem civilization. It is that 
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little by little the oompassionate Man of 
Nazareth has touched with His divine pity 
the life of the world. 



We have come into this inheritance which 
the Christian ages have produced, and 
with it comes the great danger that this 
splendid and exalted virtue of compassion 
may be allowed to degenerate into a flabby 
sentiment, a fastidious hyper-sensitiveness, 
and a contemptible self-pity. There are 
maudlin, ineffective tears over the wrongs 
of man and beast that are more detestable 
than the most stolid stoicism. There is a 
self-pity for one^s own wrongs, and sujffer- 
ings, and ailments, that degrades human 
nature to a plane beneath contempt. 

Strangest of all, the development of that 
divine compassion which God set growing 
in the hearts of men has, in this age of its 
fruition, led men to think themselves more 
compassionate than God. They dare to lead 
Almighty God before the bar of human jus- 
tice, and to say that He is cruel, on the 
ground that they cannot otherwise explain 
the cause of human pain and bereavement. 
Thus the over refinement of compassion has 
produced a new occasion of religious indif- 
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ference and apostasy. The strong, manly, 
determined faith of Job in his sorrow, 
** Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him,^' has given way to the religion of 
Jacob, **If God will give me bread to eat 
and raiment to put on * * * then the 
Lord shall be my God/^ 

Surely we need to wear the jewel of com- 
passion in a setting of more rugged strength. 
The sorrows and pains of the world do in- 
deed constitute a problem which may be 
practically considered insoluble. But the 
existence of this perplexing problem is an 
arraignment of God's justice and love only 
in the eyes of those who deny that Jesus 
Christ is Incarnate God. To the deist or 
agnostic there is no meaning in this problem. 
But the Christian faith, whatever may be 
the ultimate reason for pain, vindicates the 
love of the God who permits it. For it shows 
us a God who comes into the world and takes 
upon Himself pain and suffering to the utter- 
most. He cannot expltain to us the purpose of 
pain, because we could not comprehend it. 
But He suffers it supremely Himself, even 
to the death of the Cross. It is as if God 
said to a suffering world, **I cannot make 
you understand pain, but I can show you 
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this, that there is no way by which I can 
enter into human life and redeem it — I, the 
Creator, All-wise and Almighty — without 
Myself enduring pain 1 ^ ' 

There are some things in the universe that 
are inseparably united in its constitution. To 
be free to choose the good, you must be 
endowed with a terrible power to do evil 
also ; to enjoy to the full the gift of love you 
must some day pay the penalty of bereave- 
ment ; and to possess the power of progress, 
you must have a capacity for pain. 



Sometimes we have glimpses of the good 
of pain and the reason for it. Pain serves 
as a warning, as in the symptom of disease. 
Pain serves as a protection, as when it drives 
a man to seek shelter from the wintry air in 
which he would perish with the cold. Pain 
serves as a discipline of life. We see this 
more plainly in retrospect. The very pain 
which, at the time, we would have spared 
ourselves, has so strengthened the fibre of 
character that it is difficult to imagine a char- 
acter moulded without it. These things we 
can see. 

There is much pain for which we cannot 
see the reason. But there was a time when 
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I could not see the reason of any pain at all. 
Why shall there not come a time when I 
can see the reason of all paint I believe 
that that reason now exists, whether I see 
it or not. If pain comes to me, it is dic- 
tated by the same reason, whether I see it 
or not. God sends it, or allows the forces 
which He has created to bring it upon me. 



Pain, then, has something to do with my 
relation to God. In the first place, I have a 
personal relation to God, as an individual 
soul. It is the first relation of my life, 
distinct as my relation to any human per- 
son. If I abu-se that relationship, it is just 
that I should suffer the consequences. Much 
of my pain I can account for in this wiay. It 
is punishment, corrective discipline. I vio 
late the law of God, and I suffer for it. 

But this does not account for all pain. I 
would not dare say this of myself. I would 
not dare say that any torture is undeserved, 
by me. But I look about the world, and I 
see that while much pain is the consequence 
of personal sin, not all of it is. The worst 
men are quite likely to be free from pain. 
The best men sometimes suffer most. Did 
not the Best Man suffer most t 
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But I reflect again and I realize that I 
have not only an individual relation to God. 
I am one of a great human brotherhood. 
More and more, as the world has grown bet- 
ter, it has realized this brotherhood, in which 
no man lives, or rejoices, or suffers, or dies, 
altogether to himself. It is a brotherhood 
which comprehends all my relations to others 
besides myself, relationa which I most viv- 
idly appreciate in those brought closest in 
life by family ties. This brotherhood, which 
the world is beginning to see, God saw from 
the beginning. 



Now when pain touches me it touches the 
brotherhood. It is so with joy. It is so with 
all the great and little things of life. So 
long as I have human relationships, there is 
no joy comes to me, but others are made 
glad. No sorrow comes to me, but others 
Borrow with me. How much I, or they, de- 
serve the joy or sorrow, I do not know. 
Probably I should exempt them from sorrow. 
I should try to manage things so that no pang 
of mine should grieve them. I should so 
arrange it that even my death should not 
stab them too deeply. 

But the samiB law that gives them joy in 
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my joy gives them sorrow in my sorrow, 
grief in my loss. The only way in which 
I conld save them from that sympathetic sor- 
row wonld be to kill their love. If it were not 
for love they wonld not care. My pain wonld 
tonch none but myself. I should go down to 
the grave ** unwept and unsung.'* Should I 
wish that! Would they! Would life be 
worth anything! 

The fact is that love, while we commonly 
think of it as a gentle and benevolent quality, 
has a law just as inexorable as the law of 
gravitation. We are subject not to some of 
its conditions, but to all of them. If I love 
I must rejoice in another's joy; if I love I 
must suffer in another's pain; if I am loved 
I must involve others in my joy and pain. I 
cannot suspend part of the law in its opera- 
tion without suspending the whole. 



Love, then, is a fundamental law of broth- 
erhood. All should be bound by it. Each 
should love the other. And in its practical 
operation it follows that some are giving, 
and some receiving. The strong help the 
weak. The successful help the unsuccessful. 
The richer help the poorer. If it is right 
that the strong should help the weak, it is 
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right that the weak should accept that help. 
The rule must work both ways. If there 
are to be givers, there must be recipients. 
Most men belong more or less to both classes. 
It is possible for a man to belong altogether 
to one class. To be altogether a giver, or 
to be altogether a receiver, is hardly to be 
borne. But if I find myself altogether in 
either class, there presses upon me again 
that law of love which binds together the 
human brotherhood. 

There are few households which have not, 
or shall not have, beneath the roof, someone 
dependent, through misfortune, or sickness, 
or age, upon the ministrations of others. The 
dependent one has the hardest part to play, 
because it is the passive part. But his part 
is important to the life of the whole. It 
would be easier for such to endure iiheir' 
lot if they could realize this, if they could 
view the situation with sufficient detachment 
to see how character develops through serv- 
ice, and how surely a benediction descends 
upon the home where self-sacrifice enters 
into the pressing, daily thought of all its in- 
mates. 

What luminous reflection would stream 
back upon the past, if the tired sufferer, 
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delivered at last from earthly life, could re- 
visit the scene of his anguish, to know how 
sincerely he is missed and mourned, and how 
the end of the long ministry of love is re- 
garded not with a view to the lifting of a 
burden, but as the end of a term of privilege 
and joy! 
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UNSOUGHT EESPONSEBILITIES. 

When the King came in to see the guests, he saw there 
a man which had not on a wedding garment; and he saith 
unto him. Friend, how camest thou in hither not having 
a wedding garment? And he was speechless. Then said 
the King to the servants. Bind him hand and foot, and 
take him away, and cast him into outer darkness. — S. Mat- 
thew zxii, 11-13. 

We ABE told in a parable that a certain 
king, indignant thiat his invited guests re- 
fuse to attend the nuptials of his princely- 
son, sends forth his servants into the high- 
ways to find him other guests, inviting all 
without discrimination, whomsoever they 
may meet, bad and good, workmen and loaf- 
trs, travelers and beggars. Men who never 
dream of social preferment find themselves 
suddenly bidden to be the guests of the great 
king in the palace hall. The invitation is 
almost a royal command. When the hour 
of the marriage-feast arrives the hall is 
filled with a motley concourse of impromptu 
banqueters. They are second-hand guests, a 
horde of social substitutes. 
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When they are all assembled, the king 
comes in to see the gaests. His purpose 
seems further than to extend a welcome. It 
is almost a military inspection. For the king, 
in his rounds, suddenly halts before a man 
who has not properly arrayed himself for 
the occasion. He alone has dared to enter 
the royal presence just as he was when the 
invitation came to him, clad in the worn and 
dusty garments of the street. ** Friend,^' 
say« the king, ^*how camest thou in hither, 
not having a wedding garment ! ^ ' 

A terrible silence falls upon the company. 
All eyes are turned upon the wretched man 
without a wedding garment. He has nothing 
to say in his defense. He is speechless. Or, 
better to translate the original, he is ** muz- 
zled,'^ or <* gagged,*' perhaps with terror and 
shame. He makes no excuse for himself. 
One's sympafthies are inclined to make ex- 
cuses for him. Perhaps he has no wedding 
garment. Or, perhaps, if he has one, it never 
occurred to him that the hasty and informal 
invitation called for formal dress. He had 
not asked to be invited. Why should the 
king compel hun to come, and then find fault 
with his clothes! But, whatever arguments 
flash through his mind, the man without a 
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wedding garment stands speechless. **Bind 
him hand and foot,^' cries the king, **and 
take him away, and cast him into outer dark- 



ness. ' ' 



This parable tends to stir in the reader, 
or hearer, a latent sense of protest against 
injustice. The strongest proof of this, aside 
from one's own feeling about it, is that the 
modem commentators upon Holy Scripture 
are agreed in the attempt to explain away the 
injustice. They declare that it was the cus- 
tom of oriental kings to provide wedding 
garments for their invited guests at a mar- 
riage. The crime of the man without a wed- 
ding garment, therefore, was not that he 
failed to provide himself with proper ap- 
parel. It was that, when the king had pro- 
vided for him the garment suitable to the 
occasion, this ragiamuflSn strode past the 
king's servants who proffered it, and all 
unkempt, and unwashed, and disheveled, en- 
tered the glittering presence chamber of roy- 
alty. In this view, the man's action would 
not only have been grossly insolent; since 
his host was the king, he thereby declared 
himself an anarchist. He brought upon his 
own head the punishment which followed. 
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This suppasition that the king himself 
provided the wedding garments takes away 
from the parable the sting of injustice, but 
it is a supposition founded upon nothing but 
the desire to avoid a difficulty. There is in 
the parable not the slightest suggestion that 
the king provided the garments. The king 
says not, **Why did you fail to put on the 
wedding garment V^ He says, * * How earnest 
thou in hither not having a wedding gar- 
mentt'^ And, aside from the parable, there 
is little but modem testimony to the exist- 
ence of any such custom of royal munificence 
among the ancients. 

The further fact is that the attempt to ex- 
plain away what appears harsh in the par- 
able also destroys its force. The injustice is 
a part of the original design. It is not the 
only parable in which our Lord startles the 
sluggish conscience with the whip of seeming 
injustice. There is the parable of the prodi- 
gal, which leaves the elder son smarting un- 
der a sense of injustice; the parable of the 
vineyard, in which the laborers rebel at what 
they feel to be injustice in the scale of wages ; 
there is the parable of the unjust steward, in 
which injustice is the very basis of the les- 
son. 
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And 80 the apparent injustice of the pres- 
ent parable is not to be explained away, but 
seems designed, by its singular emphasis, to 
fasten attention upon a truth that is vital. 
The lesson is that which the mtan without a 
wedding garment too late discovered. It is 
true that he was not consulted about thia 
feast. He had nothing to do with its ar- 
rangement. He took his place among the 
guests merely in compliance with the Mng^a 
command. And yet — ^here lies the tremen- 
dous emphasis of the story — ^it was his duty ta 
contribute something of his own to the gen^ 
eral harmony of the feast, to prepare him- 
self for it as best he might, to procure the 
wedding garment which, in the story, signi- 
fies full sympathy with the occasion of it,, 
and, in the deeper meaning of the story, 
symbolizes everything in life that is more 
than raiment. 

From the low point of view this is in- 
justice. From the high point of view it ia 
opportunity. 



It is the great parable of life. We are 
bom into this world without our consent, 
or desire. We had no hand in the making 
of the conditions in which we live. Yet we 
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are to take our place in the inarch of hu- 
manity, and bear its burdens, and fight its 
battles, and suffer its pain, and die its death. 
From the low point of view this is injustice ; 
from the higher point of view it is oppor- 
tunity. 

We are bom as citizens of a nation with- 
out our choice. We determined not that it 
should be a monarchy, or a republic. We 
had no hand in the making of its laws, or in 
the structure of its institutions. Yet we find 
ourselves bound by its laws, controlled by its 
institutions, moulded by its customs. We are 
expected to undertake its civic duties, to sup- 
port its policies, to fight its battles, to give 
our lives, if need be, in defense of its in- 
tegrity. From a low view this is injustice; 
from a high view it is opportunity. 

We are born into a Church which was 
established nearly two thousand years ago. 
Christ founded it, the apostles organized it, 
and ten miUion missionaries have planted it 
throughout the world. We were not in the 
least consulted concerning our membership 
in it. As unconscious babes we were laved 
in the water of its Holy Baptism. We are 
expected to believe its Creed, to be loyal to 
its principles, to revere its Sacraments, to 
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worship according to its rites, and in the 
name and power of its Eedeemer to make its 
doctrines real in daily life, fighting the bat- 
tle against sin in ourselves, and in the world. 
From a low view this is injustice. From a 
high view it is opportunity. 



Such is the great feast of life, to which we 
iare bidden with no motion of our own. Great 
is the mistake of the man without a wedding 
garment, who believes that the only responsi- 
bility is that which one chooses for himself. 
The fundamental responsibilities of life are 
exactly those which we do not choose at all. 
They are thrust upon us like the invitation to 
the king's great feast. From the low point 
of view it is the great injustice of life ; from 
the high point of view it is the glorious op- 
portunity of being alive ! 

It is an age of specialization in the world's 
work. Men of modem times confine them- 
selves more and more to one line of industry. 
One puts his whole energy into his farm, 
another into his merchandise, another into 
his profession. Here is his chosen line of 
work, and therefore his chosen field of re- 
sponsibility. But it is only at his peril that 
he shuts out other responsibilities. Eespon- 
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sibilities which he has distinctly not chosen 
are forever knocking at his door. They are 
trying to save him from the narrowness of 
mistaking his artificial horizon for the meas- 
ure of the world. There are unsought re- 
sponsibilities struggling to save us all from 
a view of life which denies it any finer or- 
ganism than a card catalogue, or a set of 
pigeon holes. Great is the gain of the spe- 
cialism and organization of modern civiliza- 
tion, but great is its loss if we recognize in 
it only those responsibilities which we have 
deliberately chosen. 



There are hundreds of people in every 
community who are not lifting a finger to 
push things forward and upward outside of 
the narrow sphere which they have chosen 
for their own. If it is a question of civic life, 
they say, in effect, **Let the duly elected of- 
ficials look out for that ; it is no responsibility 
of mine.*' If there is an improvement that 
involves considerable financial outlay, they 
say, **Leit Mr. Million look out for that; it 
is no responsibility of mine. * * If it is a ques- 
tion of sanitation, vitally affecting the health 
of the entire community, they say, **Let the 
doctors look out for that; it is no responsi- 
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bility of mine/' Or of morals, **Let the 
clergy look out for that ; it is no responsibil- 
ity of mine. ' ' 

If we reach the point where nobody is in- 
terested in civic life but politicians, none in- 
terested in sanitation but doctors, none re- 
sponsible for civic beauty but architects, 
none responsible for education but teachers, 
none responsible for morals but clergymen, 
then we come to the time when the large co- 
operation of effort, which alone makes 
progress possible, is sought in vain. 



Anyone who knows this community could 
pick out two men who typify two classes — 
one who recognizes no responsibility but that 
which in his own narrow sphere he chooses; 
the other who recognizes that the larger re- 
sponsibilities are those which he does not 
choose. One benefits by every advance which 
others bring about, and exerts no effort of 
his own. The other is devoted not only to his 
own calling, but has that quality which we 
call public spirit, ever impelling him to rec- 
ognize greater responsibilities, and so largely 
wielding his single task that his work consti- 
tutes a service to the entire community. 

It is quite striking to find how well the 
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men of the community are known by their 
fellows in respect of their attitude toward 
responsibility. Mention one man's name, 
and you will be told instantly that it is use- 
less to go to him for any pubUc service, or 
civic duty, or in the interest of any improve- 
ment or development of the community. 
Mention another name, and all is changed. 
**YeB, there is your man. If the cause is 
good, he will devote to it his time, and en- 
ergy, and means. He is always in favor of 
anything for the public good. * * 

Nor are such judgments of men super- 
ficial. In a community where individuals are 
well known, these estimates are, when put to 
the test, found to be accurate. The measure 
of men is known in the community. It is 
known in the street. It is known in thei 
Church. It is known in the home. God 
knows it, and is judging the man by the meas- 
ure of responsibility which he accepts. Nay, 
the final judgment of men is founded upon 
their acceptance of responsibilities which 
they have not chosen. 
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THE VENTUEE OF HOPE. 

And it came to pass, that, as they went, they were 
cleansed. — S. Luke xvii, 14. 

Ten lepers stood afar off, and cried out 
to Christ for mercy. Doubtless you have 
never seen a leper. You do not at all realize 
the power of this Oospel scene, the pitiful- 
ness of this abandoned group of outcasts, 
and the profound emotion of the Son of Man 
as He looked upon them. The physical rav- 
ages of disease which the ten displayed are 
too repulsive to be described. The portrayal 
of their condition would bring before the 
mind's eye a clinic fit only for the study of 
those whose duty it is to battle with disease. 

Let it suffice to say that leprosy was a 
slow, foul, living death. It meant banish- 
ment from the abodes of men, because it was 
regarded as highly contagious and usually 
hereditary. It meant ostracism from aU 
social intercourse, because it was believed to 
be the mark of sin and of the curse of God. 
Lepers the law compelled to go about, as it 
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iwere marked and labelled. They might not 
presume to enter a city nearer than its gates. 
They were obliged to keep a distance of one 
hundred paces between themselves and 
healthful men. It was compulsory that they 
should advertise themselves by wearing the 
garments of them that mourn. They moved 
with the solemnity of a funeral procession. 
Like those who followed the dead to the 
grave, their garments were torn, their hair 
disheveled, the lips and lower part of the face 
covered with a veil. And as they went they 
gave warning of their dreadful state with the 
constant cry, ** Unclean! Unclean!*^ 



Among the ten lepers described in the 
chapter from which the text is taken it is 
significant that one was a Samaritan. Com- 
mon misery had so swept away the distinc- 
tions of caste, that leper Jews had admitted 
as a boon companion a member of the race 
against which a long feud existed ; they con- 
sorted with a man who would have been 
kicked from the door of any Jewish domicile. 
The only alleviation from the wretchedness 
of leprosy was found in the friendly intimacy 
of lepers with other lepers. 

Sad as their case was, you would not have 
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found them always mourning for them- 
selves. Nothing so strikingly testifies to cer- 
tain indomitable qualities in human nature, 
nothing so astonishes the observer, as the 
occasional exuberancy of joyousness and 
mirth which is to be found in company of 
men and women exiled because of hopeless 
or possibly incurable maladies. 

Go today to the encampments of the Adi- 
rondacks and of the highlands of the West- 
em States, whither multitudes have been 
driven to seek recovery from the great white 
plague, and you will find more laughter there 
than tears. To be sure, if you view them 
merely in passing, as they lie stretched, 
ghost-like, in the open air, you will long be 
haunted by the vision of emaciated figures, 
and hollow eyes, and resigned despair. But 
when you enter into their lives, other things 
are discoverable. You will learn what fel- 
lowship in suffering really means. It is a 
marvelous brotherhood. It breaks down all 
the barriers that the world has built up be- 
tween man and man. It makes sympathy a 
genuine power. Among these cut off from 
all they love, knowing not whether they may 
ever be again as other men, the quick laugh- 
ter springs from the lips, and jests fly fast, 
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and friendly pranks beguile the hours. And 
there is among them also a more sombre 
gaiety, the product of a certain type of reck- 
less spirit, a blasphemous and God-defying 
kind of merriment, terrible to witness, which 
makes sport of dreadful symptoms, and grins 
waggishly in the very face of death. This 
is a phase of human experience ordinarily 
unknown to the outer world, but full of sig- 
nificance. 



If, therefore, you would reproduce in the 
mind *s eye the Gk)spel scene, if you would see 
these ten lepers as they were, approaching 
Christ with their dismal cry for mercy, you 
must conceive not only of their wretched state 
of leprosy, but also you must take account of 
the boon companionship to which misery had 
driven them; you must hear the forgetful 
laughter ringing from those muffled lips ; you 
must see the grotesque antics of shrivelled 
limbs, as the lepers frolic among themselves ; 
you must witness the spirit that makes game 
of its own griefs and woes — ^flashes of that 
bright, unconquerable soul in man which 
hopes against hope, and will not down ! 

For, in the heart of every lazar of them 
all there lurked the spark of hope that he 
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might be cleansed and healed. It was a be- 
lief that had little encouragement It is a 
strange fact that among the Jews, where 
medical skill had provided remedies for many- 
diseases, and the superstition of magic de- 
scribed charms and nostrums for nearly all, 
no cure for leprosy was ever known or pre- 
tended. 

Among this hard-fisted and stiff-necked 
people, ready, as we say, to do anything for 
money, none was so lost to all sense of shame 
and pity as to do that which is so common 
now, none dared to advertise quack potions 
for diseases beyond the healing art of the 
most enlightened science, to prey upon the 
hopes and fears of the miserable ; or, if there 
were such, none were fools enough to be 
deluded. 

Leprosy was regarded frankly as incur- 
able. None ever had been cured by man. 
It was the visitation of God, and God alone 
could heal. Yet every leper pressed to his 
heart the faint hope that God might have 
mercy upon him, and that he might be cured. 
Though the corruption of death had begun 
to take possession of his living body, he felt 
within himself ever the possibilities of a 
fuller life, tingling with the blood of health 
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and gladness. He felt the conviction of a 
power within him to shake off his rags, and 
to live among men, and to fulfill great tasks. 
The power was always there latent within 
him, only somehow impeded and corrupted, 
ready to leap forth at the word of God. 

Such were the ten men who shuffled about 
^he gate of a certain village, and set up their 
dreadful warning cry, * * Unclean ! Unclean ! ' * 
when Jesus entered there. And when they 
saw Him approaching, famous for His deeds 
of healing, that ever-living hope began again 
to flame in each ragged breast, and, still keep- 
ing their distance as enjoined by law, they 
called loudly to Him over the intervening 
space, ** Jesus, Master, have mercy on us!*' 



Among all the healing acts of Jesus as re- 
corded in Holy Writ none is more remarkable 
in its manner than the one which is here 
described. He did not approach the lepers. 
He did not ask them to draw near to Him. 
There was no touch, no signal of His power. 
The Saviour merely looked upon them, com- 
prehended in a glance their wretched condi- 
tion, pitied them, then called out in answer 
to their cry for mercy, **Go shew yourselves 
unto the priests. * * 
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To those who understood its import, noth- 
ing could be more astonishing than this com- 
mand. For the priests were appointed by 
law not to cure leprosy, but to examine and 
pronounce cured any who might recover, 
officially to restore to social rights and lib- 
erties those whose symptoms of disease 
might wholly have disappeared. It was of 
no avail for a leper to go to the priests, un- 
less his disease were cured. The priest could 
only certify on examination that a recovery 
had actually been accomplished. 

Yet here were these ten lepers, huddled 
together in the comradeship of uncleanness, 
wearing the garments of the plague, bearing 
all the marks of living dissolution, and Christ 
said to them, **Go shew yourselves unto the 
priests ! * ^ 

Nothing but that unconquerable, human 
spirit of hope, flaming in the soul of each, 
that latent, surging conviction of a power of 
health within him that underlay all disease, 
could have made possible the act of faith 
which followed. The lepers knew that, as they 
were, no priest could pronounce them clean. 
But they turned at the word of Jesus, and, 
hugging their rags about them, scuffed along 
the road to Jerusalem to seek the priests. 
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**Aiid it came to pass that, as they went, 
they were cleansed/' Yes, as they went, to 
their inexpressible joy, their steps grew 
lighter and stronger, the blood of health be- 
gan to tingle in their veins, weariness gave 
place to boundless energy, their flesh and 
skin became fresh like a child's, and they felt, 
for the first time in years, the pure delight 
of being alive. As they went, they were 
cleansed. 



There are other forms of human disorder 
that are quite as piteous, though not so mani- 
fest, as leprosy. It was because every symp- 
tom of leprosy was evident to the beholder, 
and because of the necessary publicity at- 
tached to this affliction, that it became 
a symbol of the curse of God. Other mal- 
adies there are more terrible, more fatal, 
which, because they display no outward 
tokens, we commonly disregard. Most grave 
of all is that malady which touches and 
fastens itself upon your immortal soul — the 
disease of sin. 

**Now,'' someone thinks to himself, **we 
are to have some old fashioned theology!'' 
Yes, call it so if you will. It relates to an 
eternal truth vitally concerning yourself, 
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which no new theology or new science can 
ever shake, the fact of human sin as the basis 
of all the . world *s disorder. The gnawing 
disease of sin upon your soul you regard but 
lightly, because the process is invisible, and 
the result is slow. But, if for every wicked 
thought a blotch should grow upon your fore- 
head; if for every angry word your mouth 
should canker; if for every uttered lie your 
tongue should corrode; if for every lustful 
glance your eyes should blear; if for every 
dishonest deed your hands should shrivel; 
if by the measure of your sins your whole 
body should become full of ghastly corrup- 
tion ; if thus you should suddenly realize that 
you are morally leprous, how earnestly you 
would seek a cure, and pray God that you be 
cleansed ! 

It will not do to say that such results do 
not appear. The invisible results are equally 
real, and far more to be feared. You can- 
not ciheat the God of Nature. There is no 
cause without effect. Every thought, or 
word, or deed, of lust, or cruelty, or dishon- 
esty, reacts upon yourself in that invisible 
region which is the most real and permanent 
in all your being — ^your soul, which is to out- 
live the stars. Sin inflicts wounds of the soul, 
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and engenders disease of the spirit, beyond 
comparison with all leprosies of body. Oh, 
once you realize the power and terror of sin, 
it does not too greatly abase you to think of 
yourself bearing the outward marks of all 
that is yours within, to see yourself in the 
sad procession of those who sought the heal- 
ing power of Christ, moving like mourners, 
with garments rent and lips veiled, cry- 
ing, ** Unclean! Unclean!** — ** Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on us ! * * 



Every man has, or ought to have, this 
downright conviction of sin. And every man 
has also, or ought to have, a sure conviction 
of righteousness.^ I do not mean self- 
righteousness; there is much of that. But 
you feel, do you not, that, in spite of all your 
sins and failures, there is within your very 
soul a righteousness that cannot be taken 
from you, a power like that sense of latent 
health in the wretched leper, which seems 
somehow to need only a divine touch to set 
it free, a power that, in the midst of sin, sets 
you dreaming of the good deeds which you 
might do, and of the noble work which you 
might accomplish, and of the splendid char- 

> F. D. Maurice. 
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acter which you might develop? It is the 
power of Christ in you to respond to the call 
of Christ, when He gives command. 

Your success in your dreams of righteous- 
ness will follow your obedience to the com- 
mand of Christ. It will not come first. **A8 
they went, they were cleansed.^* There is 
many a failure in Christian faith and Chris- 
tian work that comes of a man sitting down 
to say, **Let all my religious doubts be set- 
tled, let me feel my sins forgiven, let me 
experience the thrill of that new life which 
comes from Christ, then will I be faithful to 
the Church, and true, in my daily life and 
work, to the profession of a Christian dis- 
ciple. ' * Nothing can ever come of that. The 
lepers, at that rate, would never have been 
healed. All leprous and foul as they were, 
they went forward to obey the command of 
Christ, and, as they went, their greatest de- 
sire was realized. As they went, they were 
cleansed. 

So it is with you. Let there be all doubts, 
and all sin. Go forward to do the work of 
Christ in which there is no doubt. Strive 
to purify your life, to conquer your anger, 
to curb your lusts, to teach the ignorant, to 
raise the fallen, to help your Church, to bet- 
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ter your community; and as you go, in your 
going, Christ's promise will be fulfilled. As 
they went, they were cleansed. 



It is the method by which practical human 
progress has been attained, launching out 
with a faith that is content to wait for the 
issue to furnish the proof which could not be 
obtained at the outset. It is the method by 
which science has made some of its most 
wonderful additions to human knowledge^ 
starting out bravely to risk all upon a sup- 
position based upon meagre information, 
testing it, little by little, through the expe- 
rience of actual facts of life, until the daring 
assumption is shown to be the truth. 

Let a man try to act from day to day as if 
the Almighty God, who created and upholds 
the Universe, could open to the individual 
soul ways of knowledge and of love. Let him 
act as if this great God so loved the world 
that He sent His only begotten Son, to the 
end that all that believe in Him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life. Let him act 
from day to day as if this Son Jesus Christ 
had died upon the Cross that you and I might 
realize the human brotherhood, and gain 
from Him the example and power to love, 
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and to help, and to be patient, and to forgive. 
Let him act as if Jesus Christ, with all power 
given Him in heaven and in earth, had not 
so highly favored a few men in the First cen- 
tury as to leave you and me to grope in the 
dark, but breathed the breath of life into a 
divine organism, His Church, in which He 
manifests His presence and power through 
all the ages. 

As they went, they were cleansed. This is 
the law of much in life. It is the law of 
happiness, which, pursued in itself, becomes 
a shadow, but which, in the doing of duty, 
is found at last It is the law of sorrow, 
which, brooded over in idleness, becomes in- 
tolerable, but in the going forward to relieve 
the sorrows of others finds consolation. It 
is the law of the Missions of the Church, by 
which, being ourselves imperfect and sinful, 
we none the less press forward to make all 
the kingdoms of the world the kingdoms of 
the Son of God. 

As they went, they were cleansed ! 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF HUMILITY. 

He that humbleth himflelf shall be exalted. — S. Luke, 
xiv, 11. 

When the guests came to arrange them- 
selves at the table in the house of the chief 
Pharisee, where Christ wias dining, our 
Lord observed a maneuvering among them 
for the seat of honor. Our modern social 
custom is wiser to leave the seating of guests 
to the prearrangement of the host. But 
the guests of the Pharisee were left to settle 
the matter among themselves. A curious 
contest ensued. It became evident that each 
guest thought in his heart that he was decid- 
edly the most important person present. And 
when they came to table every one of 
them began to move confidently and unmis- 
takably toward the seat of honor. 

This coveted seat was secured by the most 
pompous, and self-satisfied, and aggressive 
person. The other seats were quickly filled 
in the order of their social advantage, until 
only one seat remained. It was the seat 
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farthest from the host, perhaps next to some 
unpleasant person, not among the favored 
guests, a seat in which one would be least 
likely to be seen or heard, the lowest seat, 
most undesirable from every point of view. 

Now, if I read not too much into the nar- 
rative, when all had found a place at table, 
leaving vacant the least honorable and least 
desirable, Jesus of Nazareth, who had waited 
until all had made their choice, took His place 
in the seat remaining. And so the foot of 
the table became the head, and the seat of 
honor, farthest from the Christ, became the 
lowest of all, and the seat of humiliation be- 
came, at this feast, the throne of the King 
of kings and Lord of lords. 



The action is almost a parable in itself 
of what Christ did for the quality which we 
call humility. For, before the time of Christ, 
humility was regarded not as a virtue, but 
as a fault. Some ancient virtues Christianity 
retaught and emphasized, as courage, and 
temperance, and truth, and justice. But to 
make humility a virtue was distinctly a cre- 
ative act of Christian teaching. Humility, 
in the ancient world, stood for weakness, and 
baseness, and cowardice. Christ made hu- 
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mility glorious, and the symbol in which the 
Church conquered the world was that of the 
scaffold upon which the Son of God hum- 
bled Himself to die. Christ said, **He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted, '* and the 
means of His own supreme exaltation was 
the Cross. 

Had the gathering at the Pharisee's table 
been friendly to Jesus there would, perhaps, 
have been no occasion for the rebuke of pride. 
But apparently the hospitality of the occa- 
sion was the blind for an ambush. The 
Nazarene had been welcomed amid a com- 
pany of hostile critics chiefly for the purpose 
of making out a case against Him. They ex- 
pected Him to push Himself forward. But 
He kept Himself in the background. His 
self-assertion consisted in emphasizing an- 
other point of view than theirs. Their idea 
was that a great man should make himself 
master. Christ taught that the greatest was 
the servant of all. His was the way of hu- 
mility. Theirs was the way of pride. 

A modem company of Christians would 
hail Christ as Master. Yet still is there need 
of the parable concerning humility. We 
claim to live in a Christian civilization. But 
it would be diflScult to maintain that humility, 
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SO fundamental in Christ's teaching, is espe- 
cially characteristic of modern life. 

It is not without significance that we live 
in the age which has made a science of adver- 
tising. The temper of our modern time is one 
of fevered yearning for success. Every man 
who works for another knows that the one 
thing required of him by the man higher up 
is success, and that the one unpardonable sin 
is failure. Now, what men mean by success 
is not to be gained through humility. You 
will be told, in fact, that the one quality you 
must be rid of, if you are to be successful, 
is humility. You must push yourself for- 
ward. You must advertise yourself. You 
must be noisy and boastful. 

While it is probably true that the man who 
is a mere noise will not permanently succeed, 
it will not be gainsaid that among really 
capable and effective men today many of 
the most admired and successful are those 
who are most noisily capable and effective. 
The modern dictum is that whosoever ex- 
alteth himself shall be exalted, and whoso- 
ever humbleth himself shall be abased. 

It is altogether important, therefore, that 
living as we do in this atmosphere, we should 
study anew Christ's doctrine of humility. 
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In the first place, we must get beyond the 
framework and drapery of the parable by 
which the Saviour vividly pictures His teach- 
ing of humility. It concerns more than 
places of honor or lowliness at a feast. Hu- 
mility relates to an attitude of mind. 

Nor is humility, as is sometimes assumed, 
a habit of self -depreciation. It would not be 
humility for Signor Caruso to say, ''I can- 
not sing;'* or for Mr. Kipling to say, *'I 
cannot write;" or for Mr. Bryan to say, 
*'I cannot speaf Such statements would 
not be significant of humility. When a man 
disparages his own one talent we suspect him 
not of humility, but of secret pride. He is 
fishing. 

Humility, so far from belonging to the 
sphere of false imagination, is the power to 
see things as they are. 

A world in which men were all equally 
endowed with every aptitude would not only 
be dull, but disorganized. Individual men 
are endowed with great gifts for their proper 
distribution. I cannot write great dramas, 
but Shakespeare is mine. I have no talent 
for statesmanship, but Lincoln has lived. I 
have no inventive genius, but Edison lends 
me his wizard power. * * There are diversities 
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of gifts, but the same Spirit. * * * To 
one is given by the Spirit * * * the word 
of knowledge; to another faith by the same 
Spirit, to another the gifts of healing by the 
same Spirit, to another the working of mir- 
acles, to another prophecy. * ' 

The qualities in which a man finds himself 
superior to his fellows can never minister to 
pride in one who sees things as they are. 
They are but gifts with which God endows 
the one for the benefit of the many. The fact 
is plain enough in general truth, but only 
humility enables a man to perceive its truth 
in his own case. 



Humility may, in fact, be described las a 
kind of large-mindedness. 

' A man has publicly committed himself to a 
certain course of action which he afterward 
discovers to be mistaken. The proud man in 
this case says to himself, **Well, I have made 
a great blunder. But it will never do to 
admit it. I must persist in this course, now 
that I have asserted myself. ' ' And so he be- 
comes more deeply entangled in his error. 
But the humble man, in like case, is not 
ashamed to admit himself mistaken. He re- 
traces his steps ; he begins anew. 
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Or, in the field of knowledge, the proud 
man is ashamed to admit his ignorance. In 
conversation with one from whom he might 
learn, he will not admit that there is any 
book he has not read, or any fact of history 
or science with which he is not famiUar. ^'0 
yes,** he says, largely, **I know all abont 
that." And so he shuts against himself the 
door of knowledge. 

The humble man, on the contrary, is open 
to learning. If he has never read Hamlet, 
when the subject comes up he will admit 
that he has not, and most likely, after ad- 
mitting so much, will go home to read it. His 
friend says, in mentioning some useful fact, 
**0f course, you know all about that." The 
humble man says frankly, **No, I never heard 
of it. Tell me about it. ' * And then he learns 
something. The humble man is thus ever 
learning, while the proud man's mind grows 
more and more empty. 

A man becomes enthusiastic over some 
good enterprise. All at once he finds promi- 
nently connected with it a man who has 
slighted him. The proud man, in this case, 
says, **That settles it. Nothing will I have 
to do with anything in which that man is 
interested." So he shuts up his heart, and 
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checks his good motives, and cheats himself 
of a good purpose. But the humble man, in 
like case, is unmoved. ^^It is unpleasant, ' ' 
he says, * ' that the man I most dislike should 
be connected with this undertaking. But the 
thing itself is calculated to do good. The 
cause is just. No personal dislike of mine 
can alter that. I will do all I can for it.^' 
And so the humble man grows in the power 
of goodness, while the proud man, always 
falling foul of some petty grudge, shuts the 
windows of his soul, and stifles. 

So it is that humility is a kind of large- 
mindedness. The humble man grows in 
knowledge, and power, and usefulness. He 
takes a large, and free, and happy view of 
life. He refuses to become the victim of 
slights, and annoyances, and hostilities. He 
will not confine his soul to beat its wings 
against the cage of his self-esteem. But the 
proud man is thwarted at every turn. He 
will not go forward that way, because he has 
been slighted. He will not go forward this 
way, because he must admit an apology. He 
will not go forward another way, because 
he must change his mind. So he stands still, 
and from being a man, becomes a mouse. 
Thus it comes to pass that whosoever ex- 
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alteth himself shall be abased, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

Humility is the condition of progress in 
spiritual life. It is not so much that the 
humble Christian compares himself with 
other men to his own disadvantage. He is 
hardly conscious of comparing himself with 
other men at all. His eyes are fixed upon the 
possibilities of his own better self, upon the 
perfection of Christ He flings himself again 
and again at his Master 's feet, crying, ^ * God 
be merciful unto me a sinner. ' ' 

The humble man must have the courage to 
accept the consequences of humility. If he 
does not boast of himself, or put himself 
forward, he must not chafe if others do not 
praise him and put him forward. For we 
are not to gather from the parable that our 
Lord recommends a mere show of humility. 
The modesty which parades itself in the low- 
est seat with an eye to the highest is not hu- 
mility. It is only an extravagance of pride. 
If we spend our time listening for the sum- 
mons, *^Go up higher, '* we shall accomplish 
nothing meanwhile, and, depend upon it, the 
summons will never come unless we do ac- 
complish something. We may belong in the 
lowest seat ; do we ever think of that 1 
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Whether our place be high or low, we can 
do our duty in that state of life to which it 
shall please God to call us. We may be put 
down by men when we ought to go up higher ; 
our work may not be appreciated by men; 
they may deem us proud or humble, as they 
like: but if it is the Almighty God's work 
in this world that we are doing, if it be the 
final summons of the glorified Christ for 
which our ears are waiting, then, if it is the 
lowest place, the humblest task that always 
seems yours and mine, if no man bids us go 
higher, if no one pays us honor, thank God 
that we are more like Him who made Himself 
of no reputation, took upon Him the form 
of a servant, humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
Cross. 

God's work has no room for pride 1 His 
Kingdom has not been furthered by pride. 
Moses is nearest to God 's work when he asks, 
* * Who am I, that I should go unto Pharoah f ' ' 
and not when he brandishes his rod, and ex- 
claims, '^Hear, now, ye rebels; must we fetch 
you water out of this rockf " Elijah is near- 
est to God's work not when he stands tri- 
umphant upon the height' of Carmel, and 
jeers at the priests of Baal, but when he finds 
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himself no better than his fathers, and the 
stilly small voice speaks to him in his despair* 
Peter is not nearest to Christ when he boast- 
fully exclaims, ** Though I should die with 
thee, yet will I not deny thee 1 * ' No, not then. 
But when, afterward, he stands in the court- 
yard, as the dawn touches the sleeping city 
while the cock crows ; and Jesus, bound, is led 
from the judgment hall ; no word is spoken, 
their hiands may not touch, but their eyes 
meet — there, in bitter humiliation, Peter is 
nearest to Christ; from that moment he be- 
gins to be one of God's mighty ones. 
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XVI. 
CONTENTMENT. 

Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature? — S. Matthew vi, 27. 

**In the woods," says Emerson, **we re- 
turn to reason and faith. There I feel that 
nothing can befall me in life — ^no disgrace, 
no calamity, * * * which nature cannot 
repair." One has something of this feeling 
in reading again the Sermon on the Mount. 
You find it written in a book, but you know 
that it was preached from a mountain. The 
multitudes who listened sat upon fresh grass. 
They saw the lilies of the field about them, 
and were conscious of the flight of birds 
whose carolling, whenever the speaker 
paused, was audible. 

There is a quality in the Sermon on the 
Mount that greets the mind like the sensation 
of going from stuffy quarters out-of-doors. 
There is in it that ineffable serenity which 
invites the soul when one steps from the din 
and struggle of city streets into the green- 
sward aisles of some forest cathedral, where 
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the husih of sound is deeper than all silence. 
In snch moments we have no vexations, no 
anxieties, no enemies. The sense of beauty 
and perfection possesses us ; all that is hate- 
ful and unbeautiful in us vanishes. 

It is this elusive spirit of serenity that 
Christ would have us make our permanent 
possession. He would have us carry into 
our earnest life and eager work, not the 
indolence, but the calm trustfulness in which 
we wander amid flowers and tread the banks 
of cooling streams. 



The listeners to whom Jesus spake did not 
always dwell upon the mountain among birds 
and lilies. They had their tasks to perform 
and their diflBculties to face at home. Yet 
to them He commended the possibility, by 
conscious effort of soul, of attaining the free- 
dom from anxiety, the aloofness from the 
rack and fret of life which unconsciously the 
birds and lilies of the field enjoyed. 

For He meant not that men must dwell 
upon mountains amid birds and lilies in or- 
der to gain this joy. He is demanding a 
quality which, though momentarily aroused 
by natural surroundings, is itself independ- 
ent of all surroundings. It is an attitude of 
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mind, a poise of soul, which, wherever it 
goes, carries its own atmosphere. It main- 
tains the serenity of the cool mountains in 
the turmoil and strife of the valley. It is the 
triumph of spiritual life which may be de- 
scribed as Contentment. This is the secret 
that we are to learn from birds that sow and 
reap not, lilies that toil and spin not — ^to ac- 
quire by effort what they have by instinct, 
to win through knowledge what they gain 
through ignorance, to carry the contentment 
of their irresponsible existence into the 
higher plane of human duty and painful ef- 
fort, because 

God*B in HiB heaven — 
All's right with the world! 



S. Paul speaks of Contentment as a quality 
which one may acquire. It was not a natural 
gift of disposition with him. He had gained 
it through the discipline of life. **I have 
learned,** he writes to the Philippians, **in 
whatever state I am, to be content.** Nor 
is this a man who writes with the full goblet 
of prosperity at his elbow. This is the man 
who has often known hunger and thirst, cold 
and nakedness, has been beaten with rods, 
and stoned by fellowmen, and shipwrecked 
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upon the mighty deep. The place from which 
he writes concerning contentment is — a 
prison. 

When the Apostle, on one occasion, finds a 
Christian community invaded by men who 
expect to make money out of religion, he 
sees an opportunity to point the moral of Con- 
tentment. He rebukes those who suppose 
that godliness is a way of gain. And then 
he adds, **But godliness with contentment is 
great gain. For we brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out. And having food and raiment, let us be 
therewith content." It is the spiritual atti- 
tude, according to S. Paul, which alone gives 
real value to what is otherwise transitory in 
material possessions. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews views contentment as 
the reverse of covetousness. **Let your con- 
versation be without covetousness,'* he says, 
* * and be content with such things as ye have. ' ' 



Such is the teaching of Christ and his 
apostles, and especially do we stand in need 
of it in the present age. The conditions of 
life were never so complex. There never wag 
a time when more men have had before their 
eyes, as possibly to be attained by them- 
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selves, a standard of living so far from sim- 
plicity. The growth of discontent keeps pace 
with the growth of prosperity. There is a 
.whole gamut of discontent, from the discon- 
tent of the housewife who finds life dull in 
,tjie village, to the discontent of the city nabob 
who frets because he cannot spend his days 
in Europe. It is an age in which the old- 
fashioned sins of ill temper and fretfulness 
Jbave been rediscovered as the nervous dis- 
.orders of an overwrought civilization. 



But, someone will say, for all that, discon- 
tent has its value. It is a motive power. In 
all history it has been one of the sinews of 
progress. It is discontent with clumsy meth- 
ods of labor that has given rise to great in- 
ventions. It is discontent with bad govern- 
ments that has established good governments. 
It is discontent with evil conditions that has 
accomplished great reforms. Granted that 
discontent is sometimes offensive, where 
should we be without it ? 

; This objection to Contentment as a norm 
of duty arises from a confusion between con- 
tentment and satisfaction. Contentment is 
in ourselves. Satisfaction depends upon ex- 
ternal objects. One may be contented with 
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much less than really satisfies his aims. Con- 
tentment finds enjoyment in what one has. 
Satisfaction always creates a farther thirst 
for more. Contentment may be found among 
the very poor. Satisfaction never can be 
gained by wealth, or power, or fame. It is 
an insatiable thdrst. The desire for satisfac- 
tion has indeed been a great motive power in 
men's lives. 

But the Gospel of Christ is not greatly con- 
cerned with what men have. It is supremely 
concerned with what they are. Christ's only 
words of denunciation are for men who are 
satisfied with what they are. They are the 
only hopeless cases. They alone are beyond 
even His reach to save. His words of woe 
are for those who are discontented with what 
they have, and satisfied with what they are. 
The Christian is to reverse this order. He 
is to be contented with what he has, and dis- 
satisfied with what he is. His contentment 
with what he has gives calmness and poise 
to his life. His dissatisfaction with what he 
is immediately aflFects not only himself, but 
his surroundings. He begins to work for a 
purer home, and better community, and 
cleaner government. But the improvement 
comes not through discontent with what he 
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has, but through dissatisfaction with what 
he is. And so is realized the great maxim 
of life, **Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added imto you/* 



Truth, when it is wide in range, is apt to 
present itself to us in the form of paradox, 
or apparent contradiction. This is so of 
Christian truth. ** Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose if ** Whosoever humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.'* **Bear ye one 
another 's burdens. * * * Every man shall 
bear his own burden.** In such sayings the 
double truth appears. And the essence of 
Christian faith is a paradox — ^victory by be- 
ing crucified. 

Of this nature is the truth concerning con- 
tentment. It is an inward peace of mind that 
is not inconsistent with endless dissatisfac- 
tion. The man who holds his powers in true 
balance is at once contented and dissatisfied. 
His dissatisfaction makes him progressive. 
He moves on, pursuing the satisfaction of his 
ideals. He seeks the unattainable. For there 
is no such thing in this life as absolute sat- 
isfaction. What we call satisfaction pro- 
duces either a kind of nausea, which is not 
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satisf aotion, or it produces a desire for more, 
which is not satisfaction. Satisfaction is an 
illusion, but it is a beneficent illusion, be- 
cause it drives men forward. 

But dissatisfaction without Contentment; 
to check it is a very Jehu of a driver. It 
drives so furiously that there is no time to 
enjoy the view. There is no pleasure in 
the passing scene. One of the saddest 
things in life is the too tardy realiza- 
tion of a contentment that ought to have been, 
and was not. The modern Darby and Joan 
sit discontentedly before a TiflFany fireplace, 
and recall how contented they ought to have 
been, and were not, when they lived in a cot- 
tage. They never really learned to enjoy 
today, because they were so anxious for the 
morrow. 



Contentment gives to the most restless 
spirit the power to get all there is out of 
today. It glprifies what one already pos- 
sesses. Moses stands trembling and irreso- 
lute at the prospect of tomorrow's visit to 
the palace of Pharaoh. Who is he, and what 
has he, for such a task? He is so anxious for 
tomorrow that today is a nightmare. He is 
unstrung, nervous, petulant. And the Lord 
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says, **What is that in thine hand?" Moses 
looks dubiously at the common shepherd's 
staff. **A rod," he says. And the Lord 
says, * * Cast it on the ground. ' ' And he casts 
it on the ground, and it becomes a serpent, 
and Moses flees from before it. It is an al- 
legory of the power that a man finds, not 
tomorrow, not somewhere else, but in his 
own hand, today, when he learns content- 
ment. 

There are two kinds of value. One of them 
is market value. The Gospel has nothing to 
say of that- But the other kind of value is 
beyond all computation. It invests even ma- 
terial possessions with an ahnost spiritual 
quality. A fond view from a window, a 
child's shoe upon the window sill, the worn 
chair in which I sit — ^they have no market 
value, but the price of a king's ransom could 
neither create them nor buy them. The 
values by which contentment measures all 
life partake of this subtle quality. What is 
that in thine hand? Look at it anew in the 
light of contentment. 



The soul of man has an amazing power to 
reassert over discontent and anxiety its abid- 
ing delight in such values and opportunities 
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as one has in hand. It is perhaps by acci- 
dent that one makes this discovery. He finds 
himself peevish, fretful, harrassed, discharg- 
ing the venom of his discontent upon all who 
surround him. And suddenly he asks him- 
self, why? For what reason; to what pur- 
pose? Who, by being anxious, can add one 
cubit to his stature? He counts up his 
blessings. Is not God in His heaven? He 
begins so to despise his ugly mood that he 
seems to have been sharing the husks of 
swine. He comes to himself. The dull weight 
is lifted from his soul. Nothing is changed, 
but everything is transfigured. He is con- 
tent. 

The man who makes this discovery for 
himself finds it wonderful. Perhaps he de- 
sires to found a new religion upon it, or to 
write a book about it. But his discovery is 
as old as the Sermon on the Mount. 

Here again we find one of the paradoxes 
of Christianity. The belief in a Providence 
above is a great motive power. One might 
say that it would be j;ust the contrary. You 
believe that an all-wise God not only cares 
for the sparrows and lilies, but is immanent 
in the great world-movements of history. 
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Why not leave it all to Him? Why meddle 
in the matter? Why busy yourself? 

But, in practice, the belief in Divine Provi- 
dence does not paralyze human action. It 
oflfers the only sure ground for action. 
It is the guarantee that what we do tends 
toward some intelligible goal. It frees ac- 
tion by reducing the fret and fume of it. 

Contentment is not stagnation. Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God. It means prog- 
ress, activity. Nothing is so sure to end in 
discontent as the pursuit of mere pleasure 
and pastime. Contentment lies in duty. 
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THE FALLIBILITY OF CONSCIENCE. 

And Balaam answered and said unto the servants of 
Balak, If Balak would give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, 
to do less or more. * * * And Balaam rose up in the morn- 
ing, and saddled his ass, and went with the princes of 
Moab. And God's anger was kindled because he went. — 
Numbers xxii, 18, 21, 22. 

Cbitical students of the Bible have ad- 
vanced the theory that there were originally 
two independent records of Balaam's deal- 
ings with the Moabites; one narrative pre- 
senting Balaam as a man of lofty purpose, 
consistently refusing to act against his con- 
science; the other account describing him 
as one whose conscience has been diseased 
with the taint of covetousness, a prophet 
who has his price, if, with a proper show of 
scrupulousness, he can get it. We are told 
by the critics that the story of Balaam, as 
we have it in the Bible, is a composite of 
these two narratives, inasmuch as Balaam is 
alternately a good man and a bad man ; now 
exalted by a fine aspiration, now degraded by 
contemptible selfishness. 
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It would be interesting to apply this canon 
of criticism to the story of any man's life. 
For any man's life would supply the ma- 
terial for two narratives, one relating only 
his best thoughts, and highest purposes, and 
noblest actions ; the other telling the sad story 
of his flagging purpose, and base deeds, and 
moral cowardice. 



Everyone knows how widely biographers 
disagree in their presentation of the charac- 
ters of the men of history, not so much 
through error in point of fact, as in the dif- 
ferent choice of the facts to be presented, and 
in the diverse interpretation of the facts when 
they are ascertained. One biographer will 
collect the available facts of 'a man's life 
and prove him to have been a scoundrel; 
another will take the same facts and make 
him out an admirable kind of man. Of late 
there has been a literary tendency to take 
the names of men whom history has con- 
signed to infamy — ^from Nero and Machia- 
velli to Benedict Arnold — ^and to re-write the 
story of their lives in such a manner as to 
prove them not so black as they were painted. 

So, if what the critics say of the story of 
Balaam is true, there were originally two 
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biographers, one representing him as the 
false and time-serving prophet, the other 
showing him a high-minded servant of God. 
The composite narrative of Holy Writ, there- 
fore, gives us the real Balaam, neither a very 
bad man, nor a very good man ; a man of flesh 
and blood, who had seen the vision of the 
Almighty, who had a dream of what he ought 
to be, of what God meant him to be, and yet 
could close his eyes to the shame of what he 
was. 

It is a profound study of the relation be- 
tween conscience and conduct. Here is a 
man conscious of none but the purest mo- 
tives. **I cannot go beyond the word of the 
Lord my God to do less or more, * * he says. 
And here, on the next day, is the great pro- 
phet starting out on the forbidden jour- 
ney, impelled by a feverish desire for prom- 
ised riches and honor which blinds him to the 
sight of God's avenging angel. 

These are not two different men. It is 
the same man. Everyone may discover in 
himself the same bewildering complexity of 
character, not all good, not all bad; noble in 
the moments when you listen to the voice of 
conscience, and see the way plain of what 
you ought to do; then degraded in times of 
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failure, when the wrong has been done, 
ashamed and ready to hide yourself, like the 
first of sinners, at the sound of the voice of 
the Lord Gtod. 



The superstition that led King Balak to 
send for Balaam seems absurd enough to 
modern modes of thinking. Yet in that an- 
cient, far-off time, it appears to have been 
a matter of not unusual precaution that be- 
fore going into battle the forces and weapons 
of the enemy should be laid beneath the spell 
of the most destructive procurable incanta- 
tions and curses. 

King Balak, in his terror at the approach 
of the hosts of Israel, sends messengers to 
Balaam, the most renowned heathen prophet 
of his time. He desires him to come and 
stand upon the heights of Moab, from whence 
he may see the forces of Israel encamped 
upon the plain, and there to wither their 
strength by imprecations, to render their 
weapons powerless with a curse, and to 
paralyze their minds by a spell. 

**Come now, therefore, I pray thee," says 
the king, ** curse me "this people; for l^ey 
are too mighty for me : peradventure I shall 
prevail, that we may smite them, and that I 
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may drive them out of the land : for I know 
that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and 
he whom thou cursest is cursed/* 



All this seems to belong to dark ages with 
which we have naught to do. But the part 
that Balaam plays in the drama is always 
essentially modern. His struggle with his 
conscience involves an experience so uni- 
versally human that the story has been one 
of the great themes of sermon-literature. 

To do Balaam justice to begin with, you 
must recognize that he really was a great 
poet and a great prophet. His outbursts of 
prophetic song upon the heights of Moab are 
among the most superb recorded in Holy 
Writ. He was a poet, a seer, one of those 
rare souls of the ancient world, who, despite 
the barbarism of his time, had seen the vision 
of the Almighty. He was a dabbler in the 
black art, a magician, a necromancer, and 
yet he was more. He had learned to com- 
mune with God. He had acquired something 
of the strange power of prayer. He had 
learned, when each day was over, to lay 
aside the humbug of his magic, and alone, 
upon his knees, to lift up his heart to Al- 
mighty God, to seek His counsel and guid- 
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ance for the duties of the morrow. He was 
determined that in the great crises of his life, 
at least, God was, and should ever be, his 
guide. To the world outside he was a mas- 
ter of occult powers and magic spells; but 
in his inmost soul he knew himself to be of 
like passions with other men, except that he 
had enthroned at the center of his being 
that gift of God which you and I possess — 
the gift of conscience. 



To this man, then, the messengers of King 
Balak come. They desire him to make the 
journey to Moab to lay his prophetic curse 
upon the children of Israel. The messengers 
have money enough, they think, to buy his 
services. To their minds it is a mere bar- 
gain. They will pay him handsomely for his 
time and trouble. 

But Balaam is a man of conscience. He 
will not take so grave a step without asking 
counsel of God. So the messengers lodge with 
him that night. 

While they sleep, the renowned magician 
becomes the simple child of God. He kneels 
in prayer, and seeks the will of the Almighty. 
The answer comes clear and certain. It is an 
unmistakable decision of Conscience. ' * Thou 
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shalt not go with them ; thou shalt not curse 
the people : for they are blessed. ^ ^ 

When Balaam rises in the morning, his 
mind is made up. He makes known his de- 
cision in curt and peremptory words. **Get 
you into your land,^' he says to the messen- 
gers. 

He sees them prepare to depart. He sees 
them taking back with them the priceless 
gifts that were meant for him. And he 
softens his curt refusal by an explanation. 
**The Lord refuseth to give me leave to go 
with you," he says. The words had a very 
pious sound. Yet they contained a sugges- 
tion which was not lost upon the messengers. 
His words revealed the fact that Balaam 
really desired to go. He would like to make 
the journey. He would like to curse a blessed 
people for the sake of the money offered him, 
if only he could persuade God to let hinn go. 
But, **The Lord refuseth to give me leave 
to go with you." 

When you begin to represent your religion 
as an irksome form of repression, instead of 
a principle of life to which you owe a glad 
and loving obedience, you have taken the first 
step of disloyalty to it. You have aroused 
in yourself a tendency which, instead of 
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bringing your inclinations in line with con- 
science, is calculated to bring your conscience 
into line with your inclinations and desires. 
* * The Lord ref useth to give me leave to go ! * * 
It is an old version of the modern whine, * * Re- 
ligion will not allow one to enjoy life.'^ You 
mean that religion will not allow you to break 
the Ten Commandments, and, if you do not 
take care, you will soon be finding some way 
to get around the Ten Commandments ! Mark 
this, then, that the first sin against your con- 
science is to allow its dictates to become 
irksome to you. 



The messengers of Balak are keen enough 
to perceive this. Or perhaps it is King Balak, 
to whom they report the words of Balaam. 
For he immediately recognizes that the 
decision is not final. **The Lord ref useth 
to give him leave to come. Evidently he 
himself desires to come. Perhaps the 
price was not high enough. Or perhaps 
money is a bribe too palpable. He has re- 
sisted the temptation of money. Let us 
approach him on another side. Let us offer 
him promotion, and social position, and 
honor, and fame.'^ 

So, this time. King Balak sends a new com- 
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pany of messengers. They are princes, all 
of them, more and more honorable than the 
first. They are men accustomed to stand 
near the throne. To be admitted into their 
charmed circle, and to sit at meat with them, 
is an assurance of social recognition for 
which all men are yearning. 

Their arrival at the humble abode of 
Balaam causes a sensation. It gives Balaam 
a taste of the joys of social triumph. And 
the message they bear from the King con- 
tains a subtle allusion to the cause that had 
prevented Balaam from coming before. 
^^Thus saith Balak the son of Zippor: ^Let 
nothing hinder thee from coming unto me.' " 
Balaam had said that he was hindered. The 
** hindrance'* was God. He had represented 
the God of the Universe as a ** hindrance*' 
to his desires. But the message went on to 
remove the hindrance. **I will promote thee 
to very great honor, and I will do whatso- 
ever thou sayest unto me: come therefore 
I pray thee, curse me this people. ' ' 



Balaam makes a fine show of righteous in- 
dignation, and, very likely, his indignation 
is really stirred, when he finds that tiiese 
men already look upon him as a man with 
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a price, who needs only larger inducements 
to weaken Ms loyalty to God. 

He feels indignation. He feels also shame 
that this new temptation is so much in ac- 
cord with his secret desires. He is betrayed 
into a wild boast of his honesty. **If Balak 
would give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the 
Lord my God, to do less or more I ^ * 
' To boast of one^s honesty is a dangerous 
thing. It is easy to sit in one's chair and 
6ay how honest you would be amid other 
ihen's temptations. Very likely you would 
not conunit a crime for a house full of silver 
and gold. But you will find, as Balaam 
found, that the great temptations of life do 
not take the gross form of so much money 
paid for so much sin. There are very few 
inen or women who would directly sell out 
their honor for a given price. The tempta- 
tions against which living men and women 
are struggling take a far subtler and more 
alluring form than that. They are tempta- 
tions that approach by indirection, and mask 
themselves beneath pleasant names, and 
.seem to involve inextricably the most benefi- 
cent virtues. 

<*» Balaam was quite right in declaring that 
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he was proof against the temptation of mere 
money. That he had demonstrated. 

Yet there remained some elements in the 
temptation that confused him. He was not 
so sure that he would continue to act upon 
his first decision. And -so he said to the 
messengers, ** Tarry ye here this night, that 
I may know what the Lord will say unto me 
more. * * 



What could the Lord say unto him more ! 
How could a course of action that was wrong 
yesterday be right today, with no conditions 
bhanged, except the enlargement of the bribe ! 
Here is a man who begins to argue with his 
conscience, and argument with conscience is 
fatal. A persuaded conscience is a disor- 
dered conscience. It is a timepiece that has 
been so tampered with as to strike the wrong 
hour, and it lies continually to him that 
listens. 

A tragedy took place within a man^s soul 
in Balaam's house that night. The weary 
messengers from Moab slept peacefully, 
while Balaam paced the floor, through the 
long night, and pleaded his cause with God. 
It seemed to him that the opportunity of his 
life had come. He was wasting his talents 
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here by the Euphrates, while out in Moab 
a career awaited him. It was not a paltry 
question of money. It was social position; 
it was honor that beckoned him. It was op- 
portunity, perhaps to do a larger good. 

Why did God hinder him from going? 
Surely there was no harm in going, if, when 
he reached Moab, he should say only what 
God told him to say. That was the essence 
of the thing; he would stick to that. So he 
argued. And so God spoke to him again, 
and gave him the only message which his 
weakened conscience was now capable of 
receiving. It was, **If the men come to call 
thee, rise up, and go with them; but yet the 
word which I shall say unto thee, that shalt 
thou do. ^ * 

And Balaam rose up in the morning and 
saddled his ass and went with the princes 
of Moab. 



**And God's anger was kindled because he 
went. ' ' He was leading himself into tempta- 
tion. Here was a man deliberately going in 
a direction that he knew to be wrong, and 
seeking surroundings full of temptation, 
while salving his conscience with the resolve 
that at the critical point he would not yield 
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to the temptation of which he was most 
afraid. 

And God's anger was kindled because he 
went. The angel of the Lord stood in the 
way for an adversary against him, and his 
sword drawn in his hand. 

The ass saw the angel of the Lord, whom 
Balaam did not see. And when, in fear, she 
refused to go forward, it is significant of 
Balaam's state of mind that he fell to beat- 
ing and abusing her. He had had his way, 
but far from being happy, he was in an irri- 
table and savage mood. 



The world has always been amazed at the 
statement «that God enabled the ass to speak, 
so that she rebuked Balaam for his cruelty. 
But the world has overlooked the greater 
and more significant wonder of the story — 
that the beast saw the angel of the Lord 
standing in the way, while the man saw noth- 
ing but the path to his desires. How true 
it is that the beasts of the earth fulfill so 
well, generation after generation, the humble 
mission that God has given them, while man, 
alone of all created beings, lives in daily 
rebellion against the destiny chosen for him 
by the Ruler of the Universe I 
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Far as the man is in possibilities above the 
beast, there are times when man seems to be 
the less noble creature, and the beast, rather 
than the man, seems to be gazing in his poor, 
dumb way, upon the vision of the Almighty. 

It is a scene that has its counterpart in 
modem life — a noble horse driven by a 
drunken, and cruel, and blaspheming driver. 
There is a dignity in the beast that is un- 
affected by the maudlin, imperious whims of 
his besotted master, and beneath the blows 
of the lash a patient look in the eyes that 
suggests the whole creation groaning and 
travailing together in pain, waiting for the 
manifestation of the Sons of God. 

Oh, Sons of God, when shall we open our 
eyes to see the angel of the Lord, standing 
in the way, with his sword drawn in his 
hand I 



It was no ordinary angel that confronted 
Balaam. He speaks of Himself as God. 
**Thy way is perverse before Me." **Only 
the word that I speak unto thee, that shalt 
thou speak." It was an angel who was not 
merely a minister of God, but God Himself. 
It was one of those instances which the 
Fathers describe as a manifestation of the 
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Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, ages 
before the Incarnation. He who stood before 
Balaam in the way was the Son of God, He 
who in the fulness of time became incarnate, 
was born of woman, and walked the fields of 
Galilee, and said, to the amazemenit of the 
world, ** Before Abraham was, I am.*^ 

Balaam, so to speak, met Christ on his 
way. And it was that vision of Christ that 
sent him on to Moab, no longer a seeker of 
bribes and honors, but a man with the cour- 
age to speak the unwelcome truth in strains 
of glorious prophecy, though it cost him all 
his promiBed rewards, and sent him home 
again empty-handed and alone. 



It is just now, in the summer time, a season 
of relaxed energy. But within a few weeks 
all the world will take up its tasks again, and 
gird itself for another year of toil. For 
these tasks you need intelligence, and energy, 
and courage. But above all things you need 
conscience. The subtleties of temptation 
that seem to be peculiar to this age require 
that a man's life from day to day be judged 
in the forum of his own conscience. But it 
must be a conscience kept quick and sensitive 
by being implicitly obeyed. It must be a oour 
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science kept true by constant refreshment 
with the life and spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Do not regard your conscience as a hin- 
drance that keeps you back from unlawful 
joy and gain, but rather as God's precious 
gift to keep you in the way of truth and eter- 
nal life. Do not argue with your conscience 
to force from it a sanction of your desires, 
for so you will deaden it, and destroy its 
power. 

One can hardly converse with a modem 
business man without being amazed at the 
moral perplexities that confront the worker 
in modem life. But it seems too often to be 
assumed that where one's gain and prosper- 
ity are involved, and where dishonest com- 
petition dictates the use of dishonest methods 
in self-defense, that even a Christian must 
not be expected to maintain the absolute 
standard and ideal of right for which a fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ ought to stand. 

To translate practical Christianity into 
terms of modem life requires that you be 
supported by a power greater than your own. 
The world is skeptical of sacramental grace. 
And we all should be skeptical if we were to 
see men crowding into Church to receive 
strength from a Sacrament without a thought 
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bef orehandy or a reflection afterward. Sac- 
ramental grace is mysterions, but it is not 
magical. 

Let a man approach the Altar, week by 
week, with the preparation which his Prayer 
Book describes, after a searching examina- 
tion of his life, acknowledging all his sins 
and all his failures, with true repentence. 
Then will religion take a real grip upon his 
actual life, and Christ shall send him forth 
to his daily task with conscience pure and 
resolution high. 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF HELL? 

If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hell. — S. Matthew v, 30. 

A FEW years ago, in one of the magazines, 
appeared an article entitled, **Wliat has be- 
come of Hell V^ It is a timely question. We 
do not expect to hear Hell so much as men- 
tioned in the modern pulpit. A stranger, en- 
tering a church today, and perceiving that 
Hell is to be the subject of the sermon, de- 
cides off-hand that the preacher is behind the 
times. 

If you can transport yourself, in imagina- 
tion, to the meeting-house of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, in the days of your great grandfather, 
you will see a congregation cringing in ter- 
ror under the lash of flaming words from the 
lips of the most dreadful of all preachers of 
hell fire. You will hear his famous sermon 
on * * Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God. * * 
You will hear him cry, **The God that holds 
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you over the pit of Hell, much as one holds a 
spider, or some loathsome insect, over the 
fire, abhors you. You are a hundred thou- 
sand times more abominable in His eyes than 
the most hateful serpent is in ours. * * * 
If we knew that there was one person and 
but one, in the whole congregation, that was 
to be the subject of this misery, what an 
awful thing it would be to think of. * * * 
But alas ! instead of one, how many is it likely 
will remember this discourse in Hell I '^ You 
will hear him describe the vision of Hell as 
increasing the joy of the redeemed. **The 
sight of hell-torments,*^ he says, **will exalt 
the happiness of the saints forever. * * * 
A sense of the oppoeite misery in any case 
greatly increases the relish of any joy or 
pleasure. * * 

Crowded congregations, in listening to Ed- 
wards, were tossed like the waves of the sea 
by the storm of his vivid words. Women 
fainted for fear, and burly men screamed out 
in horror. 



It is a curious fact that it was the Protes- 
tant preaching that wrought the terrors of 
Hell to their climax. The Hell of the 
medieval system from which the Protestants 
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revolted was terrible indeed, but it was 
somewhat mitigated by the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory. Hell never burned so fiercely as 
after the Reformation. 

Nor is it necessary to go back so far as 
Jonathan Edwards, nor to Protestantism at 
all, for sermons blazing with flame. There 
are those who recall such sermons delivered 
from the pulpits of the Church. 

It was only in the latter part of the Nine- 
teenth century that Canon Farrar preached, 
in Westminster Abbey, a sermon that, in its 
bold repudiation of the popular doctrine con- 
cerning future punishment, thrilled the con- 
science of two worlds. The preacher's own 
reminiscences of that occasion show how 
widely the doctrine of hell-fire was pro- 
claimed in his day. 

**I well remember,*' he says, **the dim, 
drizzling afternoon of November 11, 1877, 
when I walked through the rain from my 
house to the Abbey to preach the sermon on 
^Hell — ^what it is not.' I was perfectly well 
aware of the gravity of what I intended to 
do. * * * I knew that during six centuries 
of the history of the present Abbey it was 
probable that no sermon had been preached 
which even greatly modified, much less re- 
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pudiated with indignation, that popular 
teaching about Hell which seemed to me a 
ghastly amalgam of all that was worst in the 
combined errors of Augustinianism, Roman- 
ism, and Calvinism. * ^ When the sermon had 
been preached and published abroad, letters 
of thanks began to pour in upon the preacher 
from all parts of the world. At the same 
time, ''it began to rain denunciations.^* **I 
was assailed,'* says Canon Farrar, **in 
scores of pamphlets; annihilated in hundreds 
of reviews; lectured against by university 
professors ; and anathematized by Anglicans, 
Baptists, and Methodists in (perhaps) a 
thousand sermons.'' In 1880 appeared a 
book in reply to Canon Farrar by Dr. Pusey, 
the recognized champion of orthodox faith 
in the Church of England. But while he 
proved that Canon Farrar had gone too far 
in his repudiation of the doctrine of future 
punishment, he showed himself to be in agree- 
ment with the main contention. 

Now, if Canon Farrar had really assailed 
from his pulpit an essential doctrine of the 
Catholic faith, he would rightly have been 
brought to trial by ecclesiastical authority. 
But the Church was awakened to the fact that 
no defibiite doctrine concerning the character 
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of eternal punishmeiit had ever been officially 
formulated. The Creed, the supreme test of 
Christian faith, has nothing to say of eternal 
punishment in a material Hell. The Apos- 
tles ' Creed declares belief in the life ever- 
lasting, but it has nothing to say of eternal 
punishment. The Nicene Creed declares be- 
lief in the life of the world to come, but it 
has nothing to say of eternal punishment. No 
general council of the Church has ever for- 
mulated a definition of eternal punishment. 
As Dr. Pusey said, * * The Church has its long 
list of saints ; it has not inserted one name in 
the catalogue of the damned.'' The Church 
proclaims eternal punishment, but not its 
method. 

But how about the Bible f How about 
Christ f There can be no doubt that the 
words in the Bible, and more especially the 
words of our Blesised Lord, in the Bible, sig- 
nify solemn and terrible consequences of sin. 
But the whole miserable history of the doc- 
trine of Hell arises not from these words; it 
comes from the persistent attempt to inter- 
pret them in terms of space and material and 
time. 

When we read in the English Bible that 
our Lord warns sinners of the punishment 
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of Hell, the word for Hell, in the original lan- 
guage, is Gehenna. Now Gehenna, as every 
student of the Bible knows today, is in its 
origin Ge-Hinnom, the valley of Hinnom. It 
was **a deep, narrow gorge in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem/' It was once **the scene of 
the gross and cruel rites of heathen worship, 
idolatrous Jews passing their children 
through the fire there to Moloch/' **It be- 
came an object of horror to the Jews, and is 
said to have been made a receptacle for bones, 
the bodies of beasts and criminals, refuse, 
and all unclean things. The terrible asso- 
ciations of the place, and the fires kept burn- 
ing in it, in order to consume the objects 
thrown into it, made it a natural symbol of 
ruin. So it came to designate the place of 
future punishment. ' ' ^ 

Our Lord used the name of the place in the 
symbolic way to which His hearers were ac- 
customed. He mad«e it a symbol, with all its 
horrors of fire and death, of the punishment 
of sin. If anyone insisted upon understand- 
ing Christ's words literally when He said 
that the wicked should be cast into Hell 
(Gehenna), He could only be understood 
to say that they would be cast into the Val- 

1 S. D. F. Salmond. 
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ley of HiuDomy just outside o£ Jerusalem. 
But no one could understand any such thing. 
The expression is obviously figurative. The 
phrase ** Where their worm dieth not and 
the fire is not quenched*' fits exactly the lit- 
eral conditions of the Valley of Hinnom. But 
as literal description of a state of future pun- 
ishment it is self-contradictory. For the 
worm represents one form of destruction, 
and the fire quite another. 



I am not in favor of explaining away plain 
statements on the plea of figurative language. 
But Christ's statements with regard to fu- 
ture punishment seem carefully designed 
to exclude the possibility of literal interpre- 
tation. If Christ had said that Hell is a 
place of destruction by worms, I might be- 
lieve that He was to be understood literally. 
If He had said it is a place of destruction by 
fire, I might believe that He was to be un- 
derstood literally. But when He makes both 
statements in the same sentence, I perceive 
that He compels a figurative interpretation, 
for He has chosen two expressions that, as 
indicating literal fact, are impossible in com- 
bination. The worm does not live in the 
flame. 
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And then, lest anyone should, after all, 
blunder into a literal interpretation. He uses 
a third figure. If Hell be a place of literal 
fire, then one quality which it certainly pos- 
sesses is light, illumination; fire gives light. 
Now the third figure which Christ uses to 
describe Hell is the utter contradiction of 
this. It is darkness. **They shall be cast 
into outjer darkness. '* The worm, the flame, 
and darkness! What combination of mutu- 
ally exclusive terms could more certainly 
compel the conclusion that Christ is describ- 
ing, by means of human figures of speech, a 
condition which no human words could ever 
be enlarged to express 1 

Then as to the word ** eternal. *' One of 
the chief horrors of the doctrine of Hell, as 
commonly preached, has been the eternity of 
punishment, eternity being defined as end- 
lessness — millions and millions of years of 
suffering, millions of centuries of pain, and 
so on without end. 

Now punishment, if not entirely wanton, is 
either retributive or remedial; either it is 
intended to pay back in terms of pain the evil 
that one has done, or it is intended by the 
discipline of suffering to bring the sinner to 
penitence and a better mind. 
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In the early ages of civilization, punish- 
ment administered by the law of states was 
largely retributive. Imprisonment, or stripes, 
or death was imposed by the law as a retalia- 
tion, in defense of society. But the more 
enlightened civilization of today is discover- 
ing that the most humane and the most effec- 
tive kind of punishment is remedial. It has 
come to depend more frequently upon an in- 
determinate sentence for the criminal, pun- 
ishment to be discontinued when its remedial 
character shall have disposed the sinner 
toward the better life. This phase of devel- 
opment is a part of the intellectual and moral 
movement in modern times that has made 
intolerable the thought of eternal torment of 
sinners at the hands of a God of wisdom and 
boundless love. 

For, if the punishment of Hell be conceived 
of as retributive, it would appear that even 
the largest lifetime of sin is rather dispro- 
portioned by a punishment that is endless 
through all ages. Or if the punishment be 
remedial, there is no opportunity for the 
remedy to take effect with a sentence of pun- 
ishment already decreed to be eternal. 

Here again the preachers, in interpreting 
the words of Christ, have made bad work of 
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aittempting to define what Christ Himself did 
not define. The word which Christ employs, 
translated ** eternal/' is an indeterminate 
one. It certainly does not describe an un- 
ending sequence of events. Eternity means 
something greater than the word itself con- 
tains. Time, the measurement of time, is a 
mere concession to the finite mind. Every- 
one has had experiences in which long min- 
utes have seemed like hours, or in which a 
day has passed with the fleetness of a dream. 
Eternity is not the infinite extension of time. 
It is timeless. It has to do rather with a con- 
dition than a sequence. We know not what 
qualifications of our crude conceptions of 
punishment may lie behind that vast word — 
Eternity. 

Universalism was the natural protest 
against the hideous materialistic doctrines of 
endless punishment which formerly pre- 
vailed. There were generous minds who 
were unwilling to believe that a loving God 
would torture the majority of human beings 
through endless existence in flame. So they 
formulated the doctrine that all would be 
saved at the last. It is perfectly loyal to 
the Christian faith to hope that this may be 
true. It is not necessary to belong to a spe- 
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cial denomination in order to indulge the 
larger hope. But again it is going beyond 
the evidence to declare that it must be true. 

Righteousness depends upon the free 
choice of the individual to turn to God, or 
to turn away from Him. The most terrible 
fact in human life is the power of the will of 
man to rej-ect the love and grace of God. The 
possibility of doing so i-s inseparable from the 
condition of our being free agents. Neither 
ages of human development upon this earth, 
nor eons of eternal purification can make it 
impossible that some should not finally re- 
ject God, unleSiS the very essence of man's 
moral nature be destroyed. 

The Son of God, who alone could tell us 
of these mysteries, was strangely silent. The 
Christian faith is not an explanation of the 
secrets of the universe. The Christian faith 
is not ashamed to say of many things, **I do 
not know.*' 



But it is not my purpose to prove that we 
know nothing about Hell, or that there is no 
Hell. Quite the contrary. 

We cannot evade the fact that the doctrine 
of punishment for sin is derived not so much 
from the Old Testament, amid the thunders 
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of the Law. Its most terrible pronotmce- 
ments are found in the New Testament, in 
the Gospel of love and reconciliation. The 
most urgent warnings concerning the ruin 
and death that follow all sin fall from the 
lips of the merciful Saviour. 

It is not creditable to the present age that 
the belief in figurative language, as applied 
to the flames and sufferings of eternal pun- 
ishment, should result in complete indiffer- 
ence concerning the future consequences of 
sin. It would seem that the removal of a 
burning and bodily pain from the field of 
possibility has left us utterly insensible to 
the higher appeal of our Saviour's solemn 
and loving words of warning. It is worth re- 
flecting upon that Jesus Christ preached the 
Kingdom of Heaven to the poor harlots and 
outcasts of society. It was to the church- 
goers and the well-to-do, the privileged 
classes, those whose opportunities gave them 
the larger responsibility, that the Son of Gt)d 
preached most sternly the terrible doctrine 
of Hell. 

For it is a terrible doctrine. The fact 
that it is clothed in figurative language does 
not rob it of its terrors. When Christ de- 
scribes Hell as a fire, it is because it is a 
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condition as terrible, to the soul, as physical 
suffering in flame. It is the utmost symbol 
of human suffering. Measure the figure by 
the reality. The fire-bell clangs in the night. 
The engines thunder through the empty 
streets. Fire is bursting from the walls 
of a cottage. A human figure stands shriek- 
ing for a moment at a window, and falls back 
amid the roar and crackle of the flames. 
What a fate 1 What dreadful pain ! Figura- 
tive language? Yes. But Jesus Christ says 
that something just as terrible as that will 
happen to the soul that persists in sin. 

When Christ describes Hell as destruction 
by worms, it is because it is a condition as ter- 
rible to the soul as physical decay. I see 
again a body that lay, years ago, upon the 
Western plains, undulating with the throb of 
worms, encircled by a whirling host of car- 
rion eagles. Figurative language? Yes. 
But Jesus Christ says that something just as 
fearful as that will happen to the soul that 
persists in sin. 

When Christ describes Hell as darkness, 
it is because it is a condition as terrible to 
the soul as darkness is to the eyes of men. 
In the ordinary experience of life you do not 
know the terror of total darkness. The dark- 
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est midnight is not total darkness. Once, in 
the loweist depth of the Mamartine prison, 
in Eome, having passed a few moments while 
the light by accident had been extinguished; 
once, in the Adirondack mountains being lost 
for a brief while, at night, in dense forest, I 
know what darkness is. It is the darkness 
that may be felt. It permeates the very brain 
like some malign and nameless vapor. It 
turns reason giddy upon its throne, and blots 
out not merely north, and south, and east, 
and west, but the sense of heaven above and 
earth beneath. Figurative language? Yes. 
But Jesus Christ says something just as ter- 
rible as darkness will overwhelm the soul 
that persists in sin. 

As if the darkness were not terrible enough 
to describe the result of sin. He adds the hor- 
rors of decay. And as if this were not enough 
to describe the result of sin. He adds the 
burning in the flames. Figurative language ? 
Yes. But when the Son of God requires such 
combined elements as blazing fire, and foul 
decay, and outer darkness, to represent in 
human language the doom of the sinning soul, 
it is plain that there is a reality behind the 
symbol, and beyond the picture, which no 
Jonathan Edwards has begun to make dread- 
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ful enough to the souls of men. There is a 
woe beyond description in terms of fire, or 
decay, or darkness, for the soul of the man 
who persistently does wrong, and for the soul 
of the man who persistently does nothing, for 
any who confines the God-given powers of 
his immortal spirit within the horizon of a 
beast. 



This punishment of sin exists not because 
the loving God is revengeful, or desires to 
chastise His creatures for rebellion. It is 
not punishment arbitrarily inflicted. The 
punishment of sin inheres in the law that 
is fundamental to the character of God and 
the universe and the soul of man. God so 
loved the world that He gave His only be- 
begotten Son, l/o the end that all that believe 
in Him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. 

God is love. But His love proceeds from 
His Holiness. In the vision of Heaven, when 
the seraphim lift up their voices in the celes- 
tial choir, they say not **Good, Good, Good,'' 
but **Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of 
Hosts.'' ^ 

1 Qodet. 
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The God of this universe is a holy God, and 
the law of retribution upon sin is as much 
a part of the order of Nature as the law of 
gravitation. 

Sin is a source of decay to all that is no- 
blest in our nature. It is the worm that dies 
not. It slowly eats its way into the depth of 
the soul. 

It is the fire that is not quenched. It blazes 
in the heart with a temporal joy of destruc- 
tion, and bums out the love of higher thhigs. 

It is the darkness. It destroys the power 
to see God. 



This is not speculation so much as it is 
scientific fact. The students of society know 
it. The novelists describe it. The streets, 
and offices, and homes of today furnish all 
the evidence you require of the law of moral 
retribution. And the most terrible thing in 
this law of retribution is that, with its flame, 
and pollution of the moral nature, the dark- 
ness which it creates makes you insensible 
of its progress in your own soul. 

When you begin to decline in moral power, 
you begin to lose the capacity for moral 
beauty. You indulge in selfishness until you 
no longer realize that there is such a thing 
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as unselfishness. You become tricky in bnsi- 
ness ; no lightning blasts you ; the sun shines 
as brightly ; men continue to smile upon you. 
You think you are becoming wise, while in 
reality you are going blind. You indulge in 
lust, and no catastrophe follows; you think 
you are getting the joy of life, while you 
are digging the grave of your purity of soul. 
You give up your prayers, you neglect the 
sacraments, you forget God. You think you 
are becoming intellectually superior, while 
really you are trampling upon a law of human 
nature which surely will find its retribution. 



I am not frightened because, being a sin- 
ner, I must suffer everlasting pain. Per- 
haps, in my folly, I would dare the pain. But, 
if, being a sinner, I willingly continue to sin, 
I am terribly afraid to think of what I must 
everlastingly become. I am afraid of that 
outer darkness in which I shall cease to see 
my ideals, and, having ceased to see them, can 
never turn back to them, perhaps never de- 
sire them. 

I believe that whether I will or no, when 
death comes, I must, with all that I am, soar 
into a life beyond. I cannot see that death 
will work any transformation in my nature. 
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If I have flung away my opportunity here, 
if I have lost my ideals here, it is not likely 
I shall gain them there. L am afraid to think 
of the possibilities of deeper degradation in 
a spiritual world, where a lost soul must feed 
its depraved taste for evil not upon the pas- 
sions of the body, or upon indulgence in 
material things, but upon itself alone. 

Yes, I believe in Hell, as truly as I believe 
in the mercy of God. I have seen both here 
upon earth. Both are everlasting truth. **I 
saw that there was an Ocean of Darkness and 
Death, but an infinite Ocean of Light and 
Love flowed over the Ocean of Darkness; 
and in that I saw the Lifinite Love of God. ' ' 
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